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The  moving  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  to 
Cambridge  in  1770  probably  had  a  great  effect  on  many 
Harvard  undergraduates  of  the  time.  The  students  had 
ample  opportunity  to  envy  and  enjoy  the  forensic  efforts 
of  the  noted  members  of  the  Court,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  good  many  of  them  undoubtedly  realized  their  own 
shortcomings  as  speakers,  and  resolved  to  correct  this 
important  deficiency.  Such  a  person  was  Samuel  Phillips 
of  the  class  of  1771,  who  in  September,  1770,  was  founder 
and  first  president  of  a  secret  society  known  as  the  “Speak¬ 
ing  Club  of  Harvard  College.”  The  first  meeting  of  the 
club  was  held  on  September  11,  1770,  and  the  officers 
elected.  At  the  next  meeting  the  members  proceeded  with 
the  organization  and  laws  of  the  Club.  At  this  time  it 
was  voted  “that  there  be  a  stage  to  perform  on,  and  that 
it  be  4  feet  Diam — ^not  more  than  two  feet  high  with  the 
front  comers  clip’t.”  Mention  is  made  of  the  stage  or 
rostrum  in  the  minutes  of  other  subsequent  meetings,  as 
candles  or  a  cloth  cover  had  to  be  provided  for  it,  and 
often  it  had  to  be  moved  about  from  place  to  place.  The 
latter  must  have  been  an  extremely  ticklish  operation,  as 

Note  —  Among  members  of  the  Speaking  Club  from  Essex 
County,  during  this  period,  were:  David  Osgood,  1771,  Samuel 
Phillips,  1771,  Oliver  Peabody,  1773,  of  Andover;  John  Prince, 
1776,  of  Salem;  Rufus  King,  1777,  of  Newburyport;  Thomas 
Burnham,  1772,  of  Ipswich;  Joshua  Bailey  Osgood,  1772,  of 
Haverhill;  Theodore  Parsons,  1773,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  1773,  of 
Byfield. 
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such  an  odd  piece  of  furniture  could  not  but  have  excited 
suspicions  as  to  the  owner’s  sanity  or  activities. 

The  strictness  and  thoroughness  of  the  “Laws”  and 
“Orders”  reveal  most  clearly  the  serious  purpose  of  the 
members.  The  aims  of  the  Club  are  outlined  in  Law 
XVI,  which  states  that  “the  members  shall,  in  Rotation, 
according  to  their  standing  in  the  Club,  exhibit  some 
Performance,  such  as  they  shall  judge  best  calculated  to 
improve  in  the  Art  of  speaking.”  In  case  any  member 
should  fail  to  give  a  talk  at  his  allotted  time  “.  .  -  he 
shall  for  every  such  Refusal  or  Xeglect,  forfeit  and  pay 
into  the  Treasury  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  shillings  nor 
less  than  one.”  In  Law  XVIII  the  important  addition 
was  made  that  “every  performance  shall  be  calculated  to 
promote  useful  knowledge,  or  excite  virtuous  conduct  .  .” 
From  the  large  number  of  moral  and  educational  talks 
presented  by  the  members,  this  must  have  been  adequately 
carried  out.  Other  important  regulations  provided  that: 
“Every  Performance  be  delivered  ‘memoriter’;  Xo  mem¬ 
ber  shall  speak  in  Latin  .  .  .  without  special  leave  from 
the  President,”  and  that  meetings  be  held  fortnightly. 
Furthermore  it  was  provided  that  some  of  the  “best  works” 
be  bought  by  the  Club  and  read  through  by  each  member, 
a  suitable  excerpt  being  read  at  each  meeting.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  large  number  of  fines  collected,  and  initiation  fees 
of  three  shillings  which  were  paid  into  the  Treasury,  the 
Club  must  have  had  a  sizeable  library  by  1781.  In 
looking  through  the  books  of  the  present  Hasty  Pudding 
Club  library  I  hoped  to  find  some  volumes  either  owned 
or  used  by  members  of  the  Speaking  Club  during  the  first 
eleven  years  of  its  existence.  Although  numerous  books 
by  authors  from  whose  works  performances  were  given 
are  on  the  shelves,  none  of  the  editions  unfortunately  are 
of  a  sufficiently  early  date. 

In  March,  1773,  the  membership  in  the  Club  was  en¬ 
larged  by  its  amalgamation  with  the  Mercurian  Club,  a 
kindred  society.  The  combination,  however,  continued 
to  be  known  as  the  Speaking  Club.  Regular  meetings  of 
the  Club  were  held  until  April,  1775,  when  the  siege  of 
Boston  began,  and  the  Continental  militia  swarmed  over 
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the  college  yard  and  dormitories.  The  college  opened  at 
Concord  in  October,  1775,  but  very  few  meetings  were 
held.  When  residence  was  once  more  taken  up  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1776,  the  difficulties  of  both  the  Club  and 
College  were  not  at  an  end.  Enrollment  in  the  classes 
dropped  almost  fifty  per  cent,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  college  was  able  to  carry  on. 
Under  these  conditions  the  Speaking  Club  not  unnatur¬ 
ally  had  hard  sledding.  With  the  exception  of  a  meeting 
for  the  election  of  officers  on  May  14,  1776,  when  Rufus 
King  was  elected  President,  the  Club  was  apparently  not 
functioning,  as  there  are  no  minutes  of  any  meeting  or 
performances.  Not  until  February  9,  1777,  is  mention 
made  in  the  records  of  any  club  activities.  No  members 
of  the  classes  of  1778  and  1779  had  been  taken  in,  and 
as  there  were  but  seven  from  the  class  of  ’77,  the  club 
was  in  great  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  The  troubles 
experienced  by  the  society  can  best  be  appreciated  by  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  on  February  9th,  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Rufus  King: 

The  Club  having  taken  into  consideration  the  Peculiarity 
of  their  situation  that  the  members  thereof  were  few  — 
and  those  few  upon  the  close  of  their  Past  year  at  college, 
a  succession  of  Members  in  the  Club  being  interrupted  by 
the  situation  of  the  college  in  its  state  of  dispersion,  and 
earnestly  wishing  that  the  Principles  that  actuated  the  gen¬ 
erous  founders  of  the  Club,  might  not  cease  to  operate  in 
its  preservation — unanimously  agreed  to  sound  a  number 
of  Gentlemen  in  the  youngest  class  in  College  respecting  the 
Speaking  Club. 

At  a  meeting  on  February  twenty-eighth  it  was  reported 
by  a  committee  appointed  to  sound  out  the  Freshmen,  that 
they  were  agreeable  to  the  proposal. 

Whereupon  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Speaking  Club,  with  all  its  appendages  be  com¬ 
municated  to  Messrs.  Bethune,  Delaney,  Prince,  Keed,  Rus¬ 
sell,  Aymmes,  Welles,  and  Williams — in  whose  honor  and 
ambition  in  favor  of  the  Principles  on  which  the  club  is 
founded  we  place  the  utmost  confidence. 

In  behalf  of  the  Club. 

Ruf.  King  Pres’d. 
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Thus  the  Speaking  Club  was  preserved,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  of  1780  soon  had  the  rostrum  and  candle¬ 
sticks  brought  back  from  Concord  (for  which  one  of  the 
members  was  paid  five  shillings  from  the  Club  Treasury). 
Several  new  men  were  soon  taken  in,  and  performances 
regularly  presented  and  recorded  in  the  Club  records 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Revolution. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  subjects  of  the  performances 
let  us  consider  the  attainments  of  the  members  after  grad¬ 
uating.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  record  that  these  men 
as  a  whole  made,  and  we  may  safely  say  without  being 
merely  fatuous,  that  they  owed  something  of  their  later 
success  to  this  collegiate  practice  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
Of  the  nine  classes  represented  in  the  Club  during  the 
years  1771-1781,  with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
members,  thirty-one  either  received  degrees  other  than 
that  of  their  A.  ^I.  at  Harvard,  or  honorary  degrees,  nine 
of  which  were  LL.D.’s.  The  Club  also  contributed  seven 
members  of  Congress,  twenty-one  Fellows  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy,  and  seven  Overseers  or  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College.  In  this  connection  several  of  the  better-known 
men  deserve  mention  here.  Although  their  activities  are 
in  many  cases  diversified,  they  all  took  an  active  part  in 
the  moulding  of  the  United  States  during  its  first  critical 
years.  Appropriately  enough  Samuel  Phillips  became  an 
important  figure  in  later  life.  For  almost  twenty  years 
he  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  in  1801  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  is  probably  better  re¬ 
membered  today  because  he  founded  Phillips  [Andover] 
Academy.  Closely  associated  with  the  Club’s  founder  is 
Eliphalet  Pearson,  ’73,  President  pro-tempore  of  Harvard 
following  the  death  of  Willard,  and  founder  of  the  An¬ 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  One  of  the  most  famous 
members  graduated  in  those  years  was  Fisher  Ames,  ’74. 
From  1789-1797  he  was  an  outstanding  Federalist  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress.  His  classic  speech  in  defense  of  Jay’s 
Treaty  was  so  moving  and  brilliant  that  a  member  of 
the  opposition  urged  postponement  of  discussion  for 
a  day  lest  Congress  “vote  under  the  influence  of  a  sensi¬ 
bility  which  their  calm  judgment  might  condemn.”  Chris- 
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topher  Gore,  ’76,  was  an  important  man  in  public  life. 
A  commissioner  to  Great  Britain  in  1794,  he  also  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
Rufus  King,  ’77,  was  another  prominent  member.  He 
sittended  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  New  York  representatives  in  the  national  Senate. 
From  1798-1804  he  held  the  post  of  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  Among  the  most  prominent  jurists  of  the  time 
was  Samuel  Sewall,  ’76,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Supreme  Court,  and  member  of  Congress.  An¬ 
other  notable  man  was  Samuel  Dexter,  ’81,  successively 
Secretary  of  War  (1800)  and  of  the  Treasury  (1801) 
in  the  administration  of  John  Adams. 

There  are  other  prominent  but  less  outstanding  men 
who  merit  attention,  but  the  limitations  of  this  paper 
make  it  impossible  to  devote  more  space  to  the  members. 
However,  with  this  brief  summary  of  a  few  careers  of 
the  better-known  men,  and  short  outline  of  the  society’s 
early  history,  we  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  authors  and  types  of  literature  providing  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  declamations  during  these  years.  A  study  of 
the  records  has  revealed  two  fairly  well  defined  “periods” 
in  the  reading  of  the  students.  The  selections  of  the 
years  prior  to  the  refounding  of  the  Club  in  1777,  show 
in  many  ways  a  difference  in  scope  and  taste  from  those 
of  the  years  following  the  return  of  the  college  from  its 
self-imposed  exile  at  Concord. 

During  the  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  the  political  pot  was  of  course  boiling  furiously, 
especially  in  Boston  and  its  environs.  It  was  with  great 
interest  that  I  endeavored  to  discover  to  what  extent  the 
Speaking  Club  reflected  the  radical  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  time.^  Considering  their  proximity  to  the  center 
of  the  maelstrom  the  members  of  the  Club  gave  compara¬ 
tively  few  talks  on  political  and  controversial  subjects. 
However,  seventeen  performances  relating  to  British  op¬ 
pression  were  given  prior  to  1775,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  did  take  an  interest  in  current  events. 
As  early  as  November,  1770,  John  Warren,  the  younger 

1  See  Appendix  B. 
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brother  of  the  radical  General  Joseph  Warren,  gave  a 
speech  “On  a  Future  State.”  It  is  perhaps  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  state  referred  to  was  an  independent 
America,  and  was  suggested  by  words  of  John’s  older 
brother.  It  would  seem  to  he  equally  more  probable  that 
he  got  these  ideas  from  some  writer  on  political  subjects 
or  even  from  Locke.  Although  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  famous  philosopher’s  name,  or  his  two  Treatises  on 
Government,  in  the  Club  records,  the  charging  lists  of  the 
College  library  reveal  that  several  of  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1771  in  the  Club  had  read  them.^  Lack  of  time 
precluded  further  investigation  into  the  books  taken  from 
the  library  by  members  of  subsequent  classes.  However, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  had  read  Locke,  and  were 
familiar  with  his  ideas. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  reading  connected  with  the 
Revolution  was  Joseph  Warren’s  oration  on  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre  on  March  .5,  1772. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  excerpts 
from  it  were  spoken  at  the  meetings,  the  tone  is  suffici¬ 
ently  radical  to  cause  the  reader  to  believe  the  club  must 
have  been  decidedly  amenable  to  the  ideas  of  the  patriots. 
One  part  of  the  speech  is  such  a  masterpiece  of  rabble- 
rousing  oratory  that  some  members  probably  recited  it. 
For  this  reason  I  include  it  here: 

THE  FATAL  FIFTH  OF  MARCH  1770  CAN  NEVER 
BE  FORGOTTEN.  The  horrors  of  that  DREADFUL 
NIGHT  are  but  too  deeply  impressed  on  our  hearts.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  too  feeble  to  paint  the  emotions  of  our  souls,  when 
our  streets  were  stained  with  BLOOD  OF  OUR  BRETH¬ 
REN.  When  our  ears  were  wounded  by  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  and  our  eyes  were  tormented  with  the  sight  of  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  dead.  When  our  alarmed  imagina¬ 
tion  presented  to  our  view  our  homes  wrapt  in  flames  .  .  . 
our  beauteous  virgins  exposed  to  all  the  insolence  of  un¬ 
bridled  passion. 

2  By  consulting’  the  charging  lists,  I  hoped  to  find  some  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  books  taken  from  the  library  and  doubtful 
subjects  of  performances.  There  was,  however,  no  relation  as 
far  as  I  could  discover.  Perhaps  further  examination  of  the 
records  would  reveal  some  connection. 
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In  1773,  two  extracts  from  the  Massachusetts  Spy  were 
presented.  This  periodical,  which  had  at  the  head  of  the 
first  page  as  its  sub-title,  “A  Political,  Weekly,  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Paper:  Open  to  ALL  Parties.  But  influenced 
by  None,”  was  in  fact  an  intensely  radical  sheet  edited 
by  Isaiah  Thomas.  It  was  continually  on  the  verge  of 
being  suppressed,  from  the  date  of  its  establishment  in 
1770,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Excerpts 
from  it  were  printed  in  other  papers  and  its  influence 
was  very  great.®  In  this  paper  was  a  column  entitled 
the  Centinel,  dealing  with  political  subjects,  and  equally 
as  subversive  as  the  parent  sheet.  From  this  also  two 
extracts  were  taken  for  presentation  at  the  meetings. 

Even  more  revealing  an  example  of  contemporary  radi¬ 
calism  is  the  Adulateur,  written  in  1773  by  Mrs.  Mercy 
Warren,  the  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Warren.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  her  son  James,  to 
whom  she  dictated  many  of  her  poems,  and  who  made  a 
manuscript  copy  of  her  satires,  and  other  writings,  was 
a  member  of  the  Club  in  the  class  of  1776.  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  records,  however,  of  his  having  given  any 
performances  from  his  mother’s  works.  The  Adulateur, 
“a  tragedy  as  it  is  now  acted  in  Upper  Servia,”  is  a 
political  satire  on  the  nefarious  activities  of  the  British 
colonial  and  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Boston.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  given  fictitious  names,  although  their  identity 
is  revealed  in  James  Warren’s  manuscript.  The  main 
figures  are:  Rapatio,  Governor  of  Servia  (Thomas  Hutch¬ 
inson)  ;  Hazelrod,  Ix)rd  Chief  Justice  (Peter  Oliver) ; 
Brutus  (James  Otis)  ;  and  Cassius  (Sam  Adams).  This 
colorful  quasi-drama  was  widely  read.  The  opening  lines 
of  Cassius  set  the  tone  of  the  whole,  and  from  them  one 
can  well  understand  the  appeal  of  this  dramatic  piece: 

Is  this  the  once  famed  mistress  of  the  North? 

The  sweet  retreat  of  freedom  dearly  purchased ! 

Oh !  my  friend 

The  change  how  drear!  the  sullen  ghost  of  bondage 

Stalks  full  in  view — already  with  her  pinions 

She  shades  the  affrighted  land — ^th’  insulting  soldiers 

3  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  Vol.  I,  p.  120. 
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Tread  down  our  choicest  rights;  while  hoodwink’d  Justice 
Drops  her  scales,  and  totters  from  her  base. 

Thus  torn  with  nameless  wounds,  my  bleeding  country 
Demands  a  tear — that  tear  I’ll  freely  give  her. 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  the  more  volatile  Adams,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  their  forbears  concludes: 

.  .  .  That  good  old  spirit 

Which  warmed  them  once,  would  rouse  to  noble  actions. 
Ere  they  would  cringe  they’d  bathe  their  swords  in  blood; 
In  heaps  they’d  fall,  and  on  the  pile  of  freedom 
Expire  like  heroes,  or  they’d  save  their  country. 

The  nobility  of  these  sentiments  is  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  lustful  rapacity  of  the  scoundrel  Rapatio,  who 
brings  the  first  act  to  an  end  with  these  lines : 

I’ll  make  the  scoundrels  know  who  sways  the  sceptre 
Before  I’ll  suffer  this.*  I’ll  throw  the  State 
In  dire  confusion,  nay  I’ll  hurl  it  down. 

And  bury  all  things  in  one  common  ruin. 

O’er  fields  of  death,  with  hasting  step  I’ll  speed. 

And  smile  at  length  to  see  my  country  bleed ; 

From  my  same  heart  the  pang  of  virtue  fling 
And  ’mid  the  general  flame  like  Nero  sing. 

An  interesting  fact  concerning  the  political  mindedness 
of  the  Club  is  that  the  President  in  1773  was  one  Samuel 
Henshaw,  who  gave  several  talks  on  subjects  dealing  with 
the  controversies  of  the  day.  His  talk  in  May,  1773,  “On 
Civil  Government,”  was  in  all  probability  based  on  his 
reading  in  Locke.  He  also  took  part  in  dialogues  from 
the  Massachusetts  SpyJ^  and  the  Adulateur.  It  can,  I 
think,  be  safely  inferred  that  members  of  the  Club  were 
well-informed  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  and  leaned  towards 
*  Revolt  of  the  Americans. 

8 1  have  not  been  able  to  definitely  locate  the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Hazelrod  and  Ebenezer  Richardson  (the  lad  whom  Oliver 
accidentally  killed),  which  was  also  presented  in  1773  with  Hen¬ 
shaw  as  one  of  the  characters.  An  article  contributed  anony¬ 
mously  to  the  Massachusetts  Spy  of  March  12,  1773,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  dialogue  came  from  that  source.  It  is 
entitled  “Ebenezer  Richardson,”  and  begins:  “We  have  long 
been  amused  with  some  scenes;  the  drama  is  at  length  closed.” 
Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  it  is  tom  and  illeg^ible. 


REV.  ELIPHALET  PEARSON 
of  Byfield  and  Andover 

First  HeadfDaster  of  Phillips  Academy,  1778  •  1786 
From  a  portrait  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  in  the  Phillips  Academy  Collection. 
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radicalism,  as  its  President  in  all  probability  reflected  the 
sentiments  and  views  of  the  Club. 

The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  pre-war  read¬ 
ing  is  the  great  interest  manifested  in  the  works  of  Roman 
and  Greek  authors.  The  most  widely  read  was  Cicero, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  excerpts  from  his  ora¬ 
tions  were  given  prior  to  1772,  although  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  large  number  were  presented  during  the  next  two 
years.  In  equal  favor  was  Addison’s  tragedy  Cato,  and 
Pope’s  prologue,  which  outlines  the  purpose  for  which  the 
play  was  written.  This  drama  based  on  Cato’s  last  stand 
for  liberty  against  the  usurpation  of  Caesar,  is  a  study  of 
public  virtue,  and  as  such  was  taken  up  by  both  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  in  England  as  embodying  the  principles  of 
their  respective  parties.  It  was  a  great  favorite  of  George 
Washington,  who  thought  so  much  of  it  that  he  had  it 
performed  by  his  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  to  restore  their 
flagging  spirits.  The  following  extract  from  Pope’s  pro¬ 
logue  undoubtedly  reflected  the  feelings  of  many  of  the 
college  students  but  few  accepted  as  did  Washington  the 
lines : 

What  Bosom  beats  not  in  his  country’s  cause 

Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  ev’ry  deed? 

Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed. 

Coupled  with  this  “boom”  in  Cicero  and  Addison  there 
was  an  equally  large  number  of  performances  from  the 
works  of  the  Roman  historians  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  the 
Greek  Plutarch.® 

With  my  scanty  knowledge  of  Roman  history,  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  just  what  connection,  if  any,  it  would 
have  to  the  American  struggle  for  political  rights,  and  to 
the  events  of  the  troubled  years  before  the  Revolution. 
Although  Cicero’s  orations  are  masterpieces  of  the  art  of 
speaking,  and  would  provide  admirable  subjects  for  the 
embryonic  orator,  this  unusually  large  amount  of  reading 
in  the  classics  and  Cicero  must  have  some  significance. 

« In  an  appendix,  which  does  not  appear  in  this  article,  I  have 
grouped  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  and  unidentified  subjects 
on  Roman  history  together  under  one  heading,  to  make  a  more 
effective  diagram. 
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Joseph  Warren’s  “Massacre”  oration  gives  a  clue  to  the 
reasons  for  this  interest.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
he  stated: 

It  was  this  noble  attachment  to  a  free  constitution  .  .  . 
which  raised  ancient  Rome  from  the  smallest  beginnings  to 
that  bright  summit  of  happiness  and  glory  to  which  she 
arrived;  and  it  was  the  loss  of  this  which  plunged  her  from 
that  summit  into  the  black  gulph  of  infamy  and  slavery. 

Although  this  is  an  extremely  broad  and  inaccurate  gen¬ 
eralization,  one  can  see  the  development  to  which  he  is 
alluding.  To  make  clear  my  meaning  I  include  here  a 
brief  outline  of  the  course  of  Roman  history.  The  genesis 
of  Rome  from  the  position  of  a  small  city-state  to  the 
status  of  a  great  imperial  power  brought  with  it  changes 
in  its  governmental  structure.  The  Agrarian  aristocratic 
Senate  proved  unable  to  administer  the  far-flung  empire, 
with  the  result  that  its  power  was  usurped  by  a  succession 
of  demagogues  as  Marius,  Sulla  and  Cinna,  finally  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Julius  Caesar  and  sub¬ 
sequent  emperors.  Under  this  system  of  territorial  expan¬ 
sion,  the  institution  of  slavery  (later  one  of  the  contribut¬ 
ing  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  ^man  Empire)  was  adopted. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  government  of  Rome  was 
not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  democratic,  and  that 
the  comparison  of  a  Roman’s  constitutional  liberties  to 
the  rights  of  the  Americans,  as  put  forth  by  Joseph  War¬ 
ren  is  not  entirely  accurate.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of 
Cato,  or  Cicero  who  although  endeavoring  to  defeat  the 
designs  of  Verres,  Pompey,  or  Marc  Antony,  and  restore 
the  Republican  form  of  government,  were  in  no  sense  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  common  man.  Mrs.  Warren,  in  the 
Advlaieur  gave  the  name  of  Cassius  to  Sam  Adams,  and 
that  of  Brutus  to  James  Otis.  Thus,  without  a  doubt, 
these  men  were  considered  by  Americans  of  the  time  as 
having  a  common  bond,  and  in  the  crisis  sought  inspira¬ 
tion  from  their  example.  Before  leaving  this  topic,  the 
popularity  of  Demosthenes  before  the  War  merits  our 
attention.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  in  his  orations 
he  was  attempting  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  the 
dangers  of  the  Greek  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
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and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  Greek  liberties.  As  De¬ 
mosthenes  is  not  mentioned  in  the  records  after  1777,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  safe  assumption  that  his  speeches 
were  read  more  for  their  political  ideas  than  for  their 
academic  perfection.  As  for  the  orations  of  other  lesser 
figures  of  antiquity  mentioned  in  the  records,  I  can  speak 
with  little  or  no  assurance.  Several  proved  impossible  to 
identify  and  many  appeared  to  be  chosen  either  because 
they  were  flagrant  examples  of  tyranny,  or  as  interesting 
bits  of  Roman  and  Greek  history. 

In  addition  to  these  excerpts  on  political  and  classical 
subjects  there  were  several  poets  who  were  read  during 
these  years.  As  they  do  not  comprise  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  selections  and  were  even  more  popular  later 
in  the  decade,  I  shall  defer  any  discussion  of  them  until 
later. 

After  1777,  there  was,  as  I  have  intimated,  a  very  no¬ 
ticeable  difference  in  the  topics  selected  for  the  talks.  The 
subjects  now  became  more  literary,  and  such  authors  as 
Plutarch,  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero  showed  a  marked  de¬ 
cline,  although  the  latter  came  back  strongly  in  1781.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  this  difference  in  any  other  way  than 
that  the  Club  was  changing  from  merely  an  organization 
in  which  one  could  recite  memorized  excerpts  from  famous 
orations,  into  a  more  diversified,  and  from  our  point  of 
view,  vastly  more  interesting  literary  group.  It  may  have 
been  that  the  members  were  tired  of  the  War,  as  well  they 
might  have  been,  after  spending  several  cramped  months 
at  Concord,  and  suffering  innumerable  inconveniences. 
This  supposition  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  safe  one,  as 
the  number  of  performances  on  political  affairs  dropped 
sharply,  as  did  the  excerpts  from  the  classical  authors, 
which  were  closely  connected  in  many  cases  with  the 
political  thoughts  of  the  members.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  student  of  today,  I  would  be  willing  to  hazard 
a  guess  that  they  were  so  mutually  bored  by  the  surfeit  of 
cut-and-dried  oratory  that  they  turned  to  more  interesting 
and  broader  fields  to  find  material  for  their  speeches. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  this  great  interest  in  liter¬ 
ature  is  the  remarkable  popularity  of  Milton’s  poetry 
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from  1777  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  decade.  It 
is  rather  curious  that  no  mention  of  Milton  is  made  in 
the  records  prior  to  that  year,  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  his  works  should  not  have  been  read  before.  Paror 
dise  Lost  was  by  far  the  most  popular  of  his  poetry,  and 
was  presented  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It 
is  significant  that  such  poems  as  U Allegro  and  II  Pen- 
seroso  were  not  read  at  all.  The  more  majestic  master¬ 
piece,  Paradise  Lost,  which  attempted  “to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,”  was  more  popular,  as  it  appealed  to  the 
serious  and  religious  side  of  the  students.  Coupled  with 
this  interest  in  Milton  is  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the 
number  of  extracts  from  Pope.  No  less  than  twenty-four 
selections  were  presented  in  1780.  Probably  more  were 
given  during  these  years  as  it  was  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  students  read  Homer  in  the 
original  or  Pope’s  translation.  The  most  likely  choice 
would  be  the  English  version.  Of  his  works  the  Pro- 
logue  to  Cato,  and  the  Essay  on  Man  were  the  most  pop¬ 
ular.  Both  of  these  poems  were  written  with  a  moral 
purpose,  especially  the  latter,  in  which,  as  Pope  put  it, 
he  hoped  to  develop  his  “.  .  .  short,  yet  not  imperfect 
system  of  ethics.”  The  intention  of  the  four  epistles, 
included  in  the  Essay,  is  summed  up  in  the  couplet: 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.'^ 

This  fondness  for  the  works  of  authors  who  endeavored 
to  teach  a  lesson,  or  present  some  moral  truth,  is  also 
represented  in  the  reading  of  other  authors  during  these 
years.  The  most  notable  example  of  this  is  the  popularity 
of  Edward  Young’s  poetry,  especially  his  Night  Thoughts, 
which  began  to  appear  in  England  in  1744.  The  gloom  of 
these  poems  can  be  traced  to  the  poet’s  life.  In  his  early 
years  he  was  beaten  for  Parliament,  and  later,  when  he 
became  a  minister,  failed  to  get  the  promotions  he  felt 
that  he  deserved.  These  poems  were  long  read  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  today  are  very  hard  reading.  Almost  as  popu¬ 
lar  as  Young  was  James  Hervey,  a  participator  in  the 

T  Epistle  I,  11,  15-16. 
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Methodist  movement  and  exemplary  parish  priest.  His 
Meditations  Among  the  Tomhs,  which  met  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  in  their  day,  illustrate  the  fantastic  and 
affected  style  of  this  sincere  man.  The  general  spirit  of 
his  work  can  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Contemplations  on  the  Night: 

We  need  not  go  down  to  the  charnel  house,  nor  carry 
our  search  into  the  repositories  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  find 
memorials  of  our  impending  doom.  A  multitude  of  these 
remembrances  are  placed  in  all  our  paths,  and  point  the 
heedless  passengers  to  their  long  home.  I  can  hardly  enter 
a  considerable  town  but  I  meet  a  funeral  procession,  or  the 
mourners  going  about  the  streets. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  fascination  which  our 
brother  students  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  found 
in  this  supernatural  and  morbid  choice  of  writing.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  flagrant  example  of  these  journeys  into  the 
world  of  melancholia  is  The  Grave,  by  Robert  Blair.  The 
opening  lines  are  self-explanatory: 

.  .  .  The  task  is  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  Tomb 
Th’  appointed  place  of  rendevous,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet.  Thy  succors  I  implore. 

Eternal  King!  whose  potent  arm  substains 

The  keys  of  hell  and  death.  The  BKAVE,  dread  thing! 

Men  shiver  when  thou’rt  named:  Nature  appall’d. 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness. 

When  spoken  from  the  dimly-lit  rostrum  of  the  Club,  the 
above  lines  must  have  been  singularly  effective. 

.lAnother  of  these  men  whose  gloomy  poetry  was  avidly 
consumed  at  this  time  is  Thomas  Parnell,  whose  Night 
Piece  on  Death  is  typical  of  the  work  of  the  so-called 
“Grave  Yard”  school.  Closely  applied  with  this  super¬ 
natural  and  awesome  poetry  are  the  Letters  of  Mrs.  Rowe. 
Although  they  were  read  throughout  the  decade  they  were 
more  popular  during  the  second  half.  Her  Twenty  Let¬ 
ters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living  endeavor  to  prove  the 
existence  of  life  after  death,  and  the  value  of  good  con¬ 
duct  during  one’s  stay  on  earth.  A  perusal  of  some  of 
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these  none  too  cheerful  or  interesting  epistles  makes  me 
wonder  just  what  the  students  found  in  them  in  the  way 
of  entertainment  or  instruction. 

In  addition  to  these  better-known  and  more  widely 
read  authors  there  are  others  which  are  mentioned  spas¬ 
modically  in  the  records.  Among  these  are  John  Dryden. 
The  increasing  popularity  of  classical  translations,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  Pope,  probably  led  them  to  Dryden’s  Virgil, 
from  which  excerpts  were  given  in  1778-79.  Less  con¬ 
ventional  is  the  ballad  William  and  Margaret,  by  David 
Mallet.  This  mournful  story  of  unrequited  love,  written 
when  the  author  was  only  twenty-three,  is  his  chief  claim 
to  fame.  More  widely  read  was  Mark  Akenside’s  Pleas¬ 
ures  of  Imagination.  This  poem  lacks  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry,  but  at  the  time  was  very  widely  read. 

One  aspect  of  the  reading  of  this  time  which  to  me 
seems  the  most  significant  and  illustrates  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  the  departure  from  the  rather  prosaic  taste 
of  preceding  years  is  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  periodicals  and  magazines  read  by  the  Club’s  members. 
The  Massachusetts  Spy  was  read  before  the  War,  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  after  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for 
independence.  However,  this  paper  is  not  a  literary  pro¬ 
duction  as  were  those  subsequently  in  vogue.  There  is 
one  exception  to  this,  in  that  the  extracts  from  the  Spec¬ 
tator  were  given  as  early  as  1774.  It  is  rather  unusual 
that  this  production  of  Addison  and  Steele  was  not  more 
widely  read,  as  only  one  other  extract  was  given  in  1780. 
However,  the  Guardian,  a  periodical  started  by  Steele  in 
1713,  and  to  which  Addison  as  well  as  Pope  were  con¬ 
tributors,  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  minutes  of 
the  performances.  Another  magazine  mentioned  only 
once  is  the  World,  edited  by  Robert  Dodsley,  which  con¬ 
tained  contributions  from  such  well-known  writers  as 
Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole.  More  consistently  in 
evidence  is  the  London  Magazine,  and  its  rival  the  Gentle- 
man*s  Magazine.  These  periodicals  were  made  up  of 
collected  writings  by  different  authors,  and  excerpts  from 
other  magazines,  and  Parliamentary  reports,  etc.  To  the 
student  of  American  history  and  literature,  the  most  in- 
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teresting  of  this  type  is  the  American  Magazine,  edited  by 
Rev.  William  Smith.  In  its  issues  are  to  be  found  exam¬ 
ples  of  original  lyric  poetry,  although  at  times  the  con¬ 
ventional  eighteenth  century  style  is  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  With  but  very  few  exceptions  the  essays  in  the 
magazine  were  either  concerned  with  the  political  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day  or  reflected  the  pride  of  the  various  auth¬ 
ors  in  their  native  America. 

This  growing  interest  in  magazines  approaches  more 
exactly  our  light  reading  today,  when  we  are  beseiged  by 
hundreds  of  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  but  in  one 
category  of  reading,  the  novel,  the  students  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  had  little  chance  to  stimulate  their  imagi¬ 
nation  through  this  medium.  In  the  Club  records  there 
is  mentioned  but  one  novel,  Tristram  Shandy,  by  Lau¬ 
rence  Sterne.  This  book  is  hardly  a  novel  as  we  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  word  today,  as  this  work  of 
Sterne’s  is  chiefly  occupied  in  exposing  the  personality 
and  whimsical  imagination  of  the  author.  A  isimilar 
work  by  the  same  man  is  Dr.  Yorick’s  Sentimental  Jour¬ 
ney.  This  book,  which  was  also  read  by  the  students,  is 
a  rambling,  semi-autobiographical  account  of  the  author’s 
journey  through  France  to  the  Italian  border. 

Although  I  have  divided  the  decade  into  two  “periods” 
of  reading,  it  is  true  that  these  are  definite  and  consistent 
literary  tastes  which  extended  throughout  the  ten  years 
under  consideration.  The  most  readily  apparent  example 
of  this  unbroken  popularity  is  to  be  found  in  the  reading 
of  Shakespeare.  Excerpts  from  his  plays  were  frequently 
presented,  either  in  the  form  of  scenes  with  three  or  four 
men  taking  part,  or  soliloquies  by  individuals.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  number  of  performances  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  comparatively  few  of  his  plays  were  read.  The 
most  frequently  mentioned  plays  are  either  historical 
dramas  or  tragedies,  as  Julius  Caesar,  Henry  IV  and 
Macbeth.  With  the  exception  of  one  scene  from  As  You 
Like  It,  none  of  his  comedies  was  presented.  This  fond¬ 
ness  for  history  and  tragedy,  with  but  very  few  light  come¬ 
dies  is  found  both  before  and  after  1775.  Not  only  did 
the  imagination  of  the  students  probably  turn  to  the 
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famous  men  of  the  past,  but  it  might  have  been  that  light 
comedy  was  not  considered  as  a  sufficiently  weighty  vehicle 
for  their  forensic  talent.  Also,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  this  interest  in  the  past  may  well  have  been  the 
result  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  living.  Of  the 
identifiable  scenes  from  these  plays  it  also  seems  that 
many  were  chosen  because  of  their  adaptability  to  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  brief  extracts.  Furthermore,  they  are  of  the 
sort  which  we  read  and  enjoy  today.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  dialogue  in  which  the  wily  lago  convinces  Othello 
of  the  unfaithfulness  of  Desdemona,  ending  with  the 
lines : 

Damn  her,  lewd  minx !  0  damn  her ! 

Come  go  with  me  apart:  I  will  withdraw, 

To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.  Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant.® 

This  it  seems  to  me  is  also  true  in  the  scene  in  which 
Cassius  is  urging  Brutus  to  oppose  Caesar,  and  says  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks: 

Why  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves.® 

In  addition  to  the  plays  of  Addison  and  Shakespeare 
there  were  others  by  lesser  dramatists  which  provided  the 
subjects  for  performances.  Few  of  these  plays  are  heard 
of  today,  and  the  authors  mostly  unknown  except  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  English  literature.  The  great  majority  of  them 
are  tragedies,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  George  Lillo’s 
Tragedy  of  George  Barnwell.  This  play  was  one  of  the 
first  written  with  the  idea  of  catering  to  the  tastes  of 
the  middle  class  and  employing  characters  from  that  social 
stratum.  It  was  undoubtedly  popular  with  Americans, 
as  it  long  held  an  outstanding  position  among  contempo¬ 
rary  ballad  operas  in  England.  Lillo’s  first,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  tragedy,  the  Country  Burial,  was  also 
among  those  read  by  members  of  the  Club.  Of  the  resto- 

8  Othello,  Act  III,  Scene  3,  11.  439-443. 

9  Julius  Caesar,  Act  2,  Scene  2,  ll’s  137-141. 
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ration  drama  read  by  the  students,  Venice  Preserved,  by 
Thomas  Otway,  who,  after  Dryden,  is  considered  to  be 
the  foremost  dramatist  of  the  period,  has  perhaps  best 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Another  writer  of  the  time,  from 
whose  plays  extracts  were  presented,  is  Nathaniel  Lee. 
Theodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,  was  one  of  his  most 
successful  plays  and  was  acted  frequently  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century.  Although  his  works  were  presented 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Nicholas 
Rowe  is  considered  to  be  a  link  between  the  late  restora¬ 
tion  playwrights  and  those  of  the  Augustan  age.  Tamer¬ 
lane  was  among  his  first  plays,  in  which  Louis  XIV  was 
satirized  and  William  III  glorified.  His  next  play,  the 
Fair  Penitent,  met  with  extraordinary  success,  and  was 
staged  almost  continually  until  1825.  The  Tragedy  of 
Jane  Shore  was  also  the  subject  of  Club  performances, 
and  one  of  ^Irs.  Siddons’  most  famous  roles  was  that  of 
Jane  Shore. 

Tragedies  were  the  favorite  type  of  drama.  The  only 
notable  exceptions  to  this  are  Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like 
It,  and  two  plays  by  Richard  Steele,  the  Tender  Husband 
and  the  Conscious  Lover.  Both  these  plays  are  senti¬ 
mental  comedies  of  manners,  and  depend  on  ludicrous 
situations  and  witty  dialogue  for  their  humor.  From  the 
Tender  Husband  comes  the  scene  of  Humphrey  Gubbins’ 
introduction  to  his  romantic  cousin.  That  the  mutual 
introduction  was  not  a  great  success  may  be  gathered  from 
the  closing  lines  of  this  painful  interview: 

Hump:  When  I  of  thee  may  the  pole-cat  caterwaul  with 
the  civit. 

Niece:  When  I  harbour  the  least  thought  of  thee  may  the 
silver  Thames  forget  its  course. 

Hump:  When  I  like  thee,  may  I  be  soused  over  the  head 
and  ears  in  a  horse-pond.  But  do  you  hate  me? 

The  scenes  from  the  Conscious  Lover,  although  not  as 
humorous  as  the  above,  are  an  argument  between  Messrs. 
Bevil  and  Myrtle  over  the  relative  sincerity  of  each  in 
their  mutual  love,  Lucinda.  The  members  of  the  Club 

10  An  excellent  summary  of  the  restoration  drama,  which  I 
have  used  here,  can  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,  Vol.  VIII,  ch.  8. 
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certainly  must  have  had  room  for  comedy  in  their  presen¬ 
tations,  but  with  the  exception  of  these  two  their  tastes 
were  of  a  far  more  serious  nature,  and  presumably  better 
adapted  to  developing  oratorical  ability. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  students’ 
reading  is  the  great  number  of  moral  subjects,  quite 
unlike  the  sidesplitting  troubles  of  Humphrey  Gubbins. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Law  of  the  Club  stating 
“Every  Performance  shall  be  calculated  to  promote  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge  or  excite  virtuous  conduct”  was  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  although  the  members  from  time  to  time 
must  have  wondered  if  after  all  it  was  really  worthwhile. 
Boring  as  the  meetings  must  have  been,  especially  during 
the  first  few  years,  the  frequent  sermons  met  with  some 
response.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  today, 
the  ideas  of  these  eighteenth  century  brothers  are  in  many 
ways  either  extremely  naive  or  else  completely  incompre¬ 
hensible.  It  is  with  malice  of  forethought  that  I  men¬ 
tion  some  of  the  subjects  of  performances,  based  probably 
on  the  “Moral  Philosophy”  of  a  contemporary  author: 

Lasciviousness  and  Avarice.  (1771) 

Vice  always  leads,  however  fair  at  first,  to  wilds  of 
woe.  (1771) 

Nulla  est  sincera  voluptas.  (1772) 

On  Intemperance. 

The  members  unquestionably  read  a  great  deal,  both  in 
collected  sermons  of  various  ministers,  and  also  in  books 
on  proper  behavior  and  one’s  general  education.  Rollin’s 
Belles  Lettres  belongs  to  this  latter  category,  and  was  read 
by  many  in  the  Club.  On  the  title  page  of  this  four- 
volume  work  appears  the  somewhat  startling  but  unques¬ 
tionably  all-inclusive  inscription: 

The  Belles  Lettres,  or  an  Introduction  to  language, 
poetry.  Rhetoric,  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Physics,  etc. 
with  Reflections  on  taste  and  Instructions  with  regard  to  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  the  Bar,  and  the  stage. 

Although  not  such  a  complete  guide  to  a  liberal  education, 
the  Gentleman  Instructed,  “In  the  conduct  of  a  virtuous 
and  Happy  Life,”  by  George  Hickes,  and  “Written  for 
the  Instruction  of  a  Young  Noble  Man  to  which  is  added 
A  WORD  to  the  LADIES,  by  way  of  SUPPLEMENT 
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to  the  FIRST  PART,”  does  include  a  complete  code  of 
gentlemen’s  ethics. 

Of  the  sermons,  the  most  popular  were  those  by  James 
Fordyce,  D.D.  Their  subjects  today  seem  rather  com¬ 
monplace,  as  four  of  them  were  on  friendship  and  two  on 
love,  or  an  aggregate  of  some  two  hundred  fifty  pages. 
The  general  theme  of  Fordyce’s  views  on  the  latter  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  adequately  appreciated  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tract,  in  which  he  compares  the  true  and  virtuous  lover 
to  one  with  baser  motives: 

In  her  superior  presence  he  [the  true  lover]  is  always 
modest  and  respectful,  often  timid  and  embarrassed.  The 
very  same  person  who  is  on  her  subject  eloquent  to  others, 
is  at  times  incapable  of  uttering  a  word  to  herself,  and  can 
only  express  the  veneration  he  feels  for  her  by  his  looks, 
his  sighs,  and  bis  confusion.  In  this  situation  he  is  pene¬ 
trated  with  a  sentiment  alike  refined  and  interesting.  That 
bold  suitor  who  appears  confident  of  succeeding  with  the 
person  he  addresses,  and  was  never  sweetly  baleful  in  her 
company,  is  not  a  lover,  but  a  sensualist,  or  a  mere  pre¬ 
tender,  who  plays  his  heart  for  some  selfish  purpose.^^ 

With  the  possible  exception  of  historical  subjects,  the 
members  of  the  Club  were  most  fond  of  poetry.  From 
my  research  into  the  Club  records  I  have  been  able  to 
find  no  less  than  thirty-one  authors  whose  poems  pro¬ 
vided  subjects  of  performances.  Of  these,  fifteen  are 
mentioned  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  Club’s  exist¬ 
ence,  and  sixteen  from  1777-1781.  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  authors  read  did  not  show  any  real  increase,  the 
number  of  poems  almost  doubled,  especially  those  by 
Pope.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  analyze  this  in  any 
other  way  than  that  the  poetry  which  they  read  was  pop¬ 
ular  in  England,  and  they  not  unnaturally  accepted  it. 
Furthermore,  the  moral  force  behind  much  of  it  appealed 
to  them,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  a  previous  para¬ 
graph.  Here  again  there  are  numerous  authors,  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  records,  who  were  not  widely  read,  and 
today  are  practically  unknown. 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  reading  by  the  members 
of  the  Speaking  Club  during  these  years,  the  inadequa- 

11  Addresses  to  Young  Men,  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 
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cies  of  this  paper  are  obvious.  With  the  exception  of 
more  outstanding  trends  and  tastes  in  reading,  there  are 
numerous  phases  of  this  hydra-headed  problem  which  have 
probably  more  significance  than  I  have  given  them.  Also 
the  library  records  of  these  years  show  a  more  extended 
list  of  authors  and  their  works  than  do  the  Club  records, 
although  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  regard  that  the 
number  of  poetical  works  taken  from  the  college  shelves 
is  microscopic.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  any  real  insight  into  the  minds  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  seriousness  of 
purpose,  perhaps  more  naively  expressed  than  we  manifest 
it  today.  In  general  their  extra-curriculum  reading  dif¬ 
fers  tremendously  from  that  of  the  modem  student,  and 
can  be  said  to  reflect  their  education  and  the  times  in 
which  they  were  living.  Very  few  college  men  today  can 
claim  any  familiarity  with  the  outstanding  authors  of 
antiquity,  as  Livy,  Tacitus,  Plutarch  or  Cicero,  but  then 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  a  mere  infant,  and  had 
no  such  seductive  influence  as  it  has  today!  The  most 
remarkable  fact  concerning  the  authors  read  is  that  very 
few  were  living  at  the  time  the  Club  was  formed.  This 
can  be  explained  by  the  time  lag  between  the  apex  of 
their  popularity  in  England,  and  its  echo  in  America. 
To  find  any  proportionately  large  number  of  writers  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  we  have  to  turn  to 
Americans.  Here  is  a  notable  difference  between  the 
twentieth  and  eighteenth  century  reader.  The  reading 
by  the  students  of  native  authors  was  limited  almost 
entirely  to  political  orations,  and  magazines  reflecting 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  Only  one  American  poet,  Freneau 
appears  in  the  records,  and  the  American  Magazine,  which 
contained  domestic  poetic  efforts,  was  also  read.  With 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  literary  effort  between  us 
and  the  students  of  the  Revolution,  our  potentialities  for 
more  extensive  reading  are  of  course  immeasurably  in¬ 
creased,  especially  in  the  American  field.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  one  cannot  feel,  when  considering  the  phenomenal 
scope  of  their  reading,  that  we  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  opportunities,  in  any  other  way  than  to  read  books  of 
infinitely  less  weight  and  value. 
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Deama 


Author  Selections 

Shakspere — Julius  Caesar 
Shakspere — Hamlet 
Shakspere — As  You  Like  It 
Shakspere — Henry  IV,  V 
Shakspere — Othello 
Shakspere — Macbeth 
Addison — Cato 
Lee — Theodosius 
Young — Night  Thoughts 
Young — The  Brothers 
Greville — Mustapha 
Thomson — Coriolanus 
Thomson — Agamemnon 
Franklin — ^Matilda 


Author  Selections 

Franklin — Earl  of  Warwick 
Phillips — The  Distressed  Mother 
Lillo — The  Country  Burial 
Lillo — Tragedy  of  George  Barn¬ 
well 

Rowe — Jane  Shore 
Rowe — Tamerlane 
Rowe — The  Fair  Penitent 
Otway — Venice  Preserv’d 
Sophocles — Antigone 
Mrs.  Warren — The  Adulateur 
Steele — The  Conscious  Lover 
Steele — The  Tender  Husband 
Orrery — Black  Prince 


Poetet 


Author  Selections 

Pope — Prologue  to  Cato 
Pope — Essay  on  Man 
Pope,  Translation  of  Homer 
Pope— Ode  for  Music  on  St.  Ce¬ 
cilia’s  Day 

Pope — Universal  Prayer 
Pope — Temple  of  Fame 
Pope — Messiah 

Pope — Epistle  from  Eloisa  to 
Abelard 

Pope — Dying  Chieftan 
Pomfret — Choice 
Thomson — Seasons 
Thomson — Elegy  on  Death  of 
Mr.  Pope 

Ogilvie — Day  of  Judgment 
Young — Night  Thoughts 
Young — Centaur  Humanified 
Young — Love  of  Fame 
Churchill — Gotham 
Watts — ^Mourning  Piece 
Butler — Hudibras 
Akenside — Pleasures  of  Imagi¬ 
nation 


Author  Selections 

Mrs.  Warren — Elegy  on  Death 
of  Dr.  Winthrop 
Porteus— Death 
Prior — Ode  to  Queen  Anne 
Milton — Paradise  Lost 
Milton — Mourning  Hymn 
Tasso — Piece  on  Happiness 
Falconer — The  Shipwreck 
Parnell — Night  Piece  on  Death 
Parnell — The  Hermit 
Blair — The  Grave 
Dryden — The  Iliad 
Freneau — Rising  Glory  of  Amer¬ 
ica 

Mallet — ^William  and  Margaret 
Dodsley — Preceptor 
Gray  —  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church  Yard 
Duck — Extract 
Blackmore — Extract 
Church — Elegy  on  Death  of  Mr. 
Whitefield 
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Peeiodicals 


The  Entertainer 

The  World 

The  Guardian 

The  Massachusetts  Spy 

The  Gentleman’s  Magazine 


The  London  Magazine 
The  American  Magazine 
The  Inspector 
The  Spectator 


Obations  and  Seemons 


Author  Selections 

Hancock — Oration  on  Fifth  of 
March 

Warren — Oration  on  2nd  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Boston  Mas¬ 
sacre 

Fordyce  —  Addresses  to  Young 
Men 

Homer — Jupiter’s  Address  to  the 
Gods 

Herodotus  —  Artabanus’  Speech 
to  Darius 

Tacitus — Speech  of  Galgaeus 


Author  Selections 

Demosthenes — Phillippics  dfc  01- 
ynthians 

Plato — Speech  of  Socrates  in  De¬ 
fense  of  Himself 
Thucydides  —  Pericles  to  the 
Athenians 

Cicero — Orations  agfainst  Cati¬ 
line 

Cicero — Orations  against  Verres 
Gillies — Orations  (sermons) 
Bolingbroke — Speech  on  f^ile 


Histoey 


Hume — History  of  England 
Livy — Roman  History 
Tacitus — Roman  History 
Plutarch  (North) — Roman  His¬ 
tory 


Thucydides — Greek  History 
Homer — Greek  History 
Virgil — Greek  History 
Herodotus — Greek  History 


Miscellaneous 


Author  Selections 

Eliz.  Rowe  —  “Twenty  Letters 
from  the  Dead  to  the  Living’’ 
Gay — Letters 
Bible 

Locke — ^Two  Treatises  on  Gov¬ 
ernment 

Burgh — The  Art  of  Speaking 
Goldsmith — Essays 
Rollin — Belles  Lettres 
Sterne — Tristram  Shandy 
Sterne — Dr.  Yorick’s  Sentimen¬ 
tal  Journey 


Author  Selections 

Quincy  —  Observations  on  the 
Boston  Port  Bill 
Austin — Orations 
Paine — Common  Sense 
Sewall — Oration  on  Dr.  Win- 
throp 

Hervey — Meditations 
Dodd — Reflections  on  Death 
Cervantes — Don  Quixote 
Lady  Mary  Montague — ^Letters 
Enfleld — The  Speaker 
Howell — Familiar  Letters 
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Unidentified  Pebfobmances 

1771  “Vision  of  Justice” 

1772  “The  Indian  Philosopher^^ 

1772  “Alphonzo’s  Soliloquy” 

1773  “Portrait  of  Mankind” 

1773  “Dialogue  from  the  History  of  the  Devil” 

1774  Part  of  Galgump’s  oration  to  his  own  men 
1774  “Progress  of  Dullness” 

1774  “The  Lady’s  Looking  Glass” 

1774  “Southampton  and  Essex” 

1774  “A  Scene  from  Kobinhood  Club” 

1777  “Gilim  and  Selena,  an  Eastern  Tale” 

1778  “Progress  of  Learning” 

1778  “Mountain  of  Miseries” 

1779  “Extract  from  Casimire” 

1779  “Ford  Cabel’s  Speech  on  ye  scaffold” 

1779  “Dissolution  of  the  World” 

1780  “Extract  from  Monody  upon  Garrick” 

1781  “Dialogue  between  Massarille,  Anselm  and 

Pandolph” 


APPENDIX  B 


As  a  sidelight  on  this  phase  of  the  Club’s  history  I  endea¬ 
vored  to  discover  how  many  of  the  members  took  part  in  the 
War  for  Independence.  The  material  of  this  topic  is  very 
sketchy,  consisting  solely  of  a  memorandum  compiled  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Brown  which  contains  brief  records  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Harvard  College  who  served  in  the  American  Army 
as  officers.  This  record  is  an  inaccurate  index  to  the  number 
of  men  because  many  doubtlessly  did  not  hold  commissions. 
So  far  as  I  was  able  to  discover  eight  members  of  the  Club 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  These  men  were  John  Warren  ’71, 
surgeon  in  the  Massachusetts  militia,  1776-1780;  Israel 
Keith  ’71,  in  1781  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General  Han¬ 
cock;  Thomas  Edwards  ’71;  Thomas  Welsh  ’72;  Robert 
Williams  ’73;  Joseph  Crocker  ’74,  paymaster  of  the  3rd 
Massachusetts  Infantry;  Daniel  Shute  ’75;  and  Hodijah 
Baylies  ’77,  who  from  May,  1782,  to  December,  1783,  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Washington. 


LETTERS  AND  DOCUMENTS  BY  OR  RELATING 
TO  HUGH  PETER. 


Edited  with  Notes  by  Raymond  Phineas  Steaens. 


(Concluded  from  Vol.  LXXII,  page  349) 


Of  Hugh  Peter’s  correspondence  between  the  autumn 
of  1655  and  November,  1658,  there  are  preserved  six 
brief  but  illuminating  letters  written  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
the  Lord  Protector’s  son  and,  beginning  in  1654,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  five  years.  Peter  and  the  young 
“Captain  Cromwell”  had  been  associated  in  South  Wales 
in  the  winter  of  1649-50  and,  though  the  latter’s  letters 
to  Peter  are  not  known  to  be  extant,  Peter’s  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Henry  Cromwell  indicates  that  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  had  ripened  into  affectionate  friendship  ap¬ 
proximating  that  of  a  proud  father  for  a  worthy  son. 
The  first  letter,  probably  written  in  1655,  betrays  Peter’s 
paternal  fondness,  together  with  signs  of  ill  health  and 
advancing  age: 

Hugh  Peter  to  Henry  CromwelP 
Whitehall,  October  34  [1655  or  1656?] 

My  Lord, 

These  are  to  returne  you  my  hearty  acknowledgments  of 
your  Care  of  young  Mr.  Weld®  and  men  of  his  constitution. 
I  hope  your  Lordshipp  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  you  of 
my  requests  made  by  mee  and  answered  by  you;  for  truly 
therein  I  shall  be  tender,  because  I  tender  you  as  myne  owne 

^Lansdowne  MSS  82S,  fol.  364  (B.  M.).  The  year  in  which 
this  letter  was  written  does  not  appear.  The  letter  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Congregational  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  (London),  V,  122,  under  the  date  of  1656.  The  reference 
to  young  Weld,  who  is  known  to  have  been  preaching  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  1655,  suggests  that  the  letter  may  have  been  written 
in  that  year. 

2  Edmond  Weld,  third  son  of  Thomas  Weld,  former  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Roxbury  and  Hugh  Peter’s  colleague  as  agent 
for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1641  and  later.  Young  Weld  was 
baptized  July  8,  1631,  at  Terling,  Essex,  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1650  and,  as  the  above  letter  indicates,  re¬ 
sponded  to  Peter’s  call  for  godly  ministers  for  Ireland.  He 
preached  in  several  Irish  churches,  founded  the  Weld  family  of 
Ireland,  and  died  at  Inniskean,  March  2,  1668.  See  New  Eng. 
Hist.  Oen.  Register,  XXXVI,  405 ;  Felt,  Eccles.  Hist,  of  New  Eng., 
I,  436 ;  sketch  of  Thomas  Weld  in  the  D.  N.  B. 
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hart,  and  doe  often  please  my  selfe  with  my  thoughts  about 
you  and  the  presence  of  the  Lord  with  you  in  your  worke; 
how  well  doe  matters  goe  on  when  wee  measure  them  by  the 
other  world,  where  eternity  dwells,  and  where  our  works 
must  bee  weighed  over  agayne.  The  blood  of  Christ  mingled 
with  them  will  give  them  their  true  alloy. 

Oh  (my  Lord)  Labor  often  that  meate  which  will  never 
perish,  that  joy  where  no  mixtures  have  accesse.  You  have 
knowne  in  your  few  dayes  much  vanity  written  upon  most 
creatures,  and  you  may  see  an  end  of  all  perfections,  but 
the  Law  is  exceeding  broad.  Go  on  and  prosper  in  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Lord.  You  heare  by  others  how  it  is  here. 
I  am  very  much  taken  of  my  Age  and  other  wayes  from  busy 
busines  and  would  fayne  see  Jesus.  None  can  more  Love 
you  I  thinke  then 

Your  Lordshipps 

IMi :  H.  24  of  8.  H :  P. 

pray  salute  my  Lady  &  yours.  Even  all  with  you. 

Zach :  8 :  16,  17,  et  19. 

The  next  four  letters  by  Master  Peter  to  “Harry” 
Cromwell  comprise  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  ex¬ 
tant  for  nearly  two  years.  The  first  of  these  four  opens 
with  a  refutation  of  scandals  which  Peter’s  political  ene¬ 
mies  had  placed  at  his  door.  In  the  winter  of  1655-56, 
Master  Peter,  by  well-intentioned  meddlesomeness,  was 
led  into  political  maneuvres  which  did  not  receive  the 
Lord  Protector’s  approval,  and,  in  unguarded  moments, 
he  disclosed  state  secrets  to  alleged  enemies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  ^Members  of  the  Protector’s  secret  service,  per¬ 
haps  envious  of  Peter’s  influence,  learned  of  his  indiscre¬ 
tions  and  persuaded  Cromwell  to  discipline  his  chaplain 
by  issuing  a  writ  of  praemunire  to  curb  Master  Peter’s 
activities.^  The  rebuff  almost  coincided  with  a  reoccur¬ 
rence  of  Peter’s  periodic  distemper — evidently  he  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several  months — and  it  was  reported 
that  Hugh  Peter  was  distracted, 

.  .  .  that  hee  had  severall  persons  watching  with  him  night 
and  day,  who  are  sometimes  necessitated  to  use  all  the 

*  J.  R.  Magrath  (ed.),  The  Fleminffs  in  Oxford  ...  (2  vols. 
Oxford,  1904),  I,  99-101;  N.  d  Q.,  11th  Ser.,  VITI,  430;  Cal.  of 
State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1655-56,  pp.  130,  394,  503 ; 
C,  H.  Firth,  “Hugh  Peter”  in  the  D.  N.  B.;  Gardiner,  III,  464-71. 
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strength  they  have  to  keep  him  in  bed;  hee  raves  much  of 
the  devill,  his  lookes  are  wild,  and  his  discourse  ends  many 
times  with  half  sentences.* 

Less  kind  news  reporters  attributed  Peter’s  illness  to 
venereal  disease  contracted  by  debauchery,  and  Dame 
Riunor  whispered  abroad  that  Master  Peter’s  political 
career  was  ended,  that  Master  Peter  himself  was  dead. 
But  in  a  few  weeks  Hugh  Peter  recovered.  Cromwell 
visited  him  during  his  convalescence,  smoothed  over  their 
troubles,  and  they  parted  lovingly.  And,  on  April  22, 
Peter,  denying  the  scandalous  reports  about  himself, 
wrote  to  Henry  Cromwell  the  first  of  the  four  letters 
which  follow: 

Hugh  Peter  to  Henry  Cromwell.® 

[London?]  April  22,  1656. 

My  Deere  Lord: 

You  may  please  by  these  to  understand  that  I  am  neither 
Civilly  nor  naturally  dead  (as  my  good  frend  with  you  sug¬ 
gests)  but  most  dangerous  it  is  to  bee  so  spiritually:  from 
ray  owne  hand  you  may  have  it  that  the  scandalls  sent  over 
to  you  about  my  selfe  are  false,  and  to  adde  more  will  doe 
but  little  more  good.  I  am  still  desired  by  some  frends  to 
see  Ireland,  and  if  strength  increase  I  trust  I  shall  not  fayle 
so  to  doe,  but  have  bin  long  ill  &  lost  very  much  blood  above 
30  ounces;  the  lord  helpe. 

For  other  things  I  must  bee  a  suitor  that  Col.  Cookes 
annueance  now  to  bee  layd  in  lands  may  have  your  remem¬ 
brance,  in  helping  on  their  desire  which  will  bee  very  rea¬ 
sonable  that  are  concerned  in  it.  I  beseech  your  Lordshipp 
tender  mee  heir  to  preserve  children  that  are  fatherless  from 
want.  As  also  my  lord  Deputy  gave  Mr.  Dixon  his  place 
which  hee  long  injoyed,  &  Sir  John  Temple  keeps  him  out 
(as  hee  complayns)  a  word  of  your  lordship  would  also  cure 
that,  &  these  are  all  my  requests  for  the  present. 

And  for  your  selfe,  family,  and  all  that  are  yours  have 

*  C.  H.  Firth  (ed.).  The  Clarke  Papers  (4  vols.  Camden  So¬ 
ciety,  London,  1891-1901),  III,  66.  Dated  April  5,  1656. 

^  Lansdowne  MSS  S21,  fol.  121  (B.  M.).  This  letter  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  London  Ti.  &  Q.  (11th  Ser.,  VIII,  430)  and 
in  part — though  erroneously  dated  and  somewhat  inaccurately 
transcribed — in  R.  W.  Ramsey,  Henry  Cromwell  (London  and 
N.  Y.,  1933,  p.  111). 
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my  prayers,  so  these  are  my  Counsells  even  such  as  they  are : 
Viz: 

First  the  kingdome  of  heaven  must  be  sought. 

21y  maynteyne  honourable  thoughts  of  God  in  all  his  dealings. 

3  The  feere  of  man  or  any  sorte  of  men  brings  a  snare  and 
therefore  not  to  bee  enterteyned;  for  surely  you  must  never 
thinke  to  satisfy  all  partyes  &  sorts  of  men. 

4  dayly  intercourse  with  God  answers  &  takes  of[f]  most 
temptations. 

5  the  least  defilement  of  conscience  will  cost  hot  water. 

6  and  lastly  the  whole  of  man  is  to  feare  God  etc.  Eccles.  11. 
And  for  Ireland  a  laborious,  constant,  sober  ministry,  and 

an  industrious  hand  among  all  must  bee  the  preservation  of 
Ireland  with  a  good  regiment  to  back  all.  I  love  &  leave  &  am 
Your  lordships  humble  servant 
22  April.  56.  [Seal.]  H:  P. 

Hugh  Peter  to  Henrv  Cromwell.® 

London,  July  11,  1656. 

My  Lord, 

I  must  bee  scribling  to  you  though  you  have  given  mee 
no  words  long:  Alas  you  need  not  feare  where  you  are  so 
beloved  and  honored.  But  I  leave  you  to  your  liberty.  Sir 
John  Coming  tomorrow  to  you  will  say  all. 

The  french  are  beaten  sadly,  the  K:  of  Swed:  not  so  etc. 
These  have  infiuence  the  world  is  shaking.  To  you  I  say 
keepe  where  God  has  placed  you  with  Expectation,  humility, 
&  quietness.  Love  the  truth  and  peace,  bee  open  and  playne 
(as  you  are)  in  all  your  words  [works?]  tume  your  hart 
outward  for  God  and  godly  men  &  feere  nothing.  I  think 
you  are  in  your  place  and  worke;  beleeve  mee  the  world  is 
shaking,  god  keepe  us  stedfast.  I  was  at  Cambridge  com¬ 
mencement  where  you  are  deere  so  let  mee  have  a  word;^  I 

«  Langdowne  MSS  821,  fol.  204  (B.  M.).  Part  of  this  letter  is 
quoted,  under  date  of  July  15,  in  Ramsay  op.  cit.,  p.  137.  The 
origfinal  is  addressed :  “For  my  lord  Henry  Cromwell  In  Dublin 
Ireland”  and  endorsed  by  the  carrier  (Sir  John  Temple?)  or 
by  Cromwell’s  secretary,  “Mr.  Peeter  to  My  Lord.”  Between 
the  leaves  someone  has  written :  “Mr.  Hugh  Peters  London, 
15  July,  1656.” 

’>  The  Cambridge  commencement  was  held  on  July  7.  The 
Publick  Intelligencer  (No.  40,  July  7-14,  1656,  p.  689)  reported 
concerning  it :  “In  the  end  of  the  Commencement  Mr.  Peters 
preached  before  the  University;  and  afterwards  having  Con¬ 
ference  with  some  of  the  Heads  of  houses  he  propounded  to 
them  a  way  whereby  to  settle  a  publick  yearly  stipend  for  ever, 
to  maintain  an  able  Divine  to  be  a  Casuist,  whose  whole  em- 
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can  bee  secret,  if  not  I  can  &  must  be  still.® 

Yours 

London  11  July  56.  [Seal.]  H:  P. 

Your  brother  hath  a  son:  salute  your  lady  &  all  with  you, 
your  secretary  arrived  [?].  I  can  write  no  more  yet. 
Hugh  Peter  to  Henry  Cromwell.® 

[London?]  January  13,  1656/7. 

My  Lord, 

These  are  to  second  also  the  Letters  of  my  Lord  Deputy 
in  the  behalfe  of  Mr.  Dells  kinsman  that  hee  may  gayne 
some  preferment  there.  Indeed  in  such  things  you  may  doe 
old  frends  curtesyes.  For  other  things  I  am  only  to  write 
my  constant  incouragement  to  your  Lordshipp  in  the  wayes 
and  things  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  that  poore  nation. 
I  trust  yet  here  wee  shall  goe  beyond  the  feares  of  good  men, 
and  the  hopes  of  bad.  Your  brother  Sir  John  Reynolds  wee 
expect  took  from  France,  where  as  yet  there  is  nothing  done 
of  note.  The  K:  of  Swed:  prospers  and  who  can  tell  but 
that  the  pope  is  upon  a  dismall  stake  this  tyme.  Judge 
Cooke  is  now  with  mee,  &  presents  his  service  unto  your 
Lordshipp,  &  so  most  heartily  doth 

Your  Lordshipps 

13  of  Jan.  57.  Hu:  Peter. 

Hugh  Peter  to  Henry  Cromwell.^® 

Whitehall,  August  14,  1657. 


ployment  may  be  to  rear!  Lectures  for  determining  Cases  of 
Conscience ;  and  afterwards  to  print  and  transmit  them  beyond 
Sea,  for  the  use  and  observation  of  Foreigners  in  the  Reformed 
Churches.  As  well  as  our  own  here  at  home.”  This  scheme  was 
a  logical  outgrowth  of  Peter’s  proposed  system  of  education 
for  the  “Ministrie.”  See  Good  Work  for  a  Good  Magistrate, 
pp.  H  ff. 

8  Master  Peter  had  not  been  secret  enough ;  Major  General 
Henry  Haynes,  in  charge  of  the  Cambridge  district,  reported 
to  Secretary  Thurloe  on  .Tuly  5,  1656 :  “This  last  week  I  was  at 
Cambridge,  where  I  found  Mr.  Peters  had  made  verie  publique 
the  newes  of  a  parliament,  and  that  to  convene  the  17th  Sep¬ 
tember  next  which  is  more  than  I  had  heard  before.” — Thurloe, 
State  Papers,  V.  187. 

B  Lansdowne  MSS  821,  fol.  266  (B.  M.).  The  letter  is  ad¬ 
dressed  “For  his  Excellency  my  Lord  Henry  Cromwell”  and 
endorsed :  “Mr.  Hugh  Peters  London.  13  Jan.  1656/57.”  A  seal 
was  affixed  but  it  has  been  removed. 

lOLonsdoicne  MSS  822,  fol.  168  (B.  M.).  Addressed:  “For  the 
right  Honorable  Lord  Henry  Cromwell  his  Excellency  at  Dub¬ 
lin.”  Endorsed :  “Mr.  H.  Peters,  14  August  1657  In  behalfe  of 
Mr.  Snelling.” 
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My  noble  Lord, 

These  are  only  to  accompany  this  bearer  Mr.  Snelling  to 
your  Lordshipp,  an  honest  man  and  of  Singular  parts  in 
severall  kinds;  indeed  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  such  a  one 
Every  way,  for  turning  in  Irony  [  ?]  it  is  strange,  Chimistry, 
Accounts,  fayre  writing;  he  hath  right  to  some  Land  by  his 
brothers  death.  Major  Snelling  1500  Akers  &c.  Your  Lord- 
shipps  favor  may  doe  him  much  good;  hee  meanes  to  settle 
there.  If  hee  could  have  a  little  helpe,  hee  can  serve  many 
ways  in  your  family.  At  the  worst  he  begs  to  ride  in  your 
troope  &  hath  a  horse  with  him.  I  humbly  beg  that  your 
eye  may  bee  cast  upon  him,  who  may  bee  very  usefull.  I 
crave  pardon  for  this  Continued  boldness,  and  with  my 
hartyest  wishes  and  Longings  for  the  true  good  of  your 
Lordshipp,  the  good  Lady,  and  all  yours  am 

Your  Excellencye’s 

14  of  Aug:  57.  H:  Peters.  [Seal.] 

More  than  a  year  passed  before  the  next  letter  which 
has  been  preserved  passed  from  Peter  to  Henry  Cromwell. 
In  the  meantime,  Hugh  Peter’s  activity  in  state  and  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  was  revived.  The  resuscitation  is  heralded 
by  the  following  letter  on  behalf  of  an  unemployed  naval 
chaplain : 

Hugh  Peter  "For  my  worthy  frend  Mr.  [Robert] 
Blackborne  Present  at  the  Admiralty.”^^ 

[London?]  June  2,  1658. 

Good  Mr.  Blackborne, 

Bee  sure  you  thinke  mee  for  this  bearer  Mr.  Heller,  whom 
wee  have  approved  of,  &  hath  such  testimonyes,  as  are  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  my  meaning  for  this  frend  is  that  hee  is  one  that 
will  constantly  follow  the  sea,  yeere  in  yeere  out,  &  there¬ 
fore  should  bee  transplanted  from  ship  to  ship  as  you  have 
occasion,  and  to  have  constantly  100  li.  per  annum;  which 
hee  will  well  deserve.  I  pray  esteeme  of  him,  as  a  servant 
of  Christ,  &  an  able  workman,  &  thus  with  my  hearty  Love 
I  rest.  Yours 

2d  June  58.  Hu:  Peters.  [Seal.] 

Hugh  Peter’s  letters  to  Henry  Cromwell  reveal  his  con¬ 
stant  attendance  to  the  wars  and  diplomacy  of  continental 

8.  P.  18,  vol.  207,  fol.  5  (P.  R.  O.,  London).  Endorsed: 
“2d  June  1658.  Mr  Peters  to  Mr  Blackborne  in  behalf  of  Mr 
Hellyer  for  a  Minister.”  Mentioned  in  Cal.  of  State  Papers, 
Dom.  8er.,  Interregnum,  1658-59,  p.  503. 
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Europe.  In  1657,  when  Cromwell  had  joined  with 
France  to  oppose  Spain,  Peter  had  accepted  the  alliance 
with  good  grace  and,  as  English  troops  prepared  to  leave 
for  continental  service  in  May,  1657,  Master  Peter  had 
exhorted  them  “to  remember  the  virtuous  and  victorious 
military  discipline  of  England,  by  which,  through  God’s 
blessing,  so  many  great  actions  have  been  performed  at 
home.”  A  year  later,  Peter  was  to  address  these  troops 
again. 

English  occupation  of  Dunkirk  was  the  price  which 
Cromwell  had  asked  for  helping  France  against  Spain; 
now,  in  June,  1658,  the  allied  armies  captured  the  strong¬ 
hold  and  the  French,  rather  ungraciously,  surrendered 
control  of  the  town  to  Colonel  William  Lockhart,  the 
Lord  Protector’s  ambassador.  Lockhart  found  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  town  a  difficult  task,  both  because  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  and  because  of  embarrassing 
clauses  in  the  treaty  with  them.  The  people  were  strongly 
Catholic  and  they  feared  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  saints;  English  soldiers,  by  desecrating  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  church,  did  not  allay  these  fears.  The  treaty,  more¬ 
over,  had  been  drawn  by  the  French  and  it  guaranteed 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Catholics.'^  Cromwell  was 
greatly  displeased  with  this  provision.  The  Protector  was 
anxious  to  advance  “truth”  at  Dunkirk ;  he  planned  to  use 
Dunkirk  as  a  Protestant  base  from  which,  in  good  time, 
the  saints  would  invade  continental  strongholds  of  Rome. 
Lockhart  was  also  confronted  by  serious  practical  diffi¬ 
culties:  he  had  only  a  small  English  garrison,  two  Cath¬ 
olic  armies  hovered  nearby,  the  French  nation  opposed 
Mazarin’s  policy  of  giving  Dunkirk  to  the  English,  there 
was  only  one  parish  church  in  town  and  Lockhart  dared 
not  to  offend  the  inhabitants  by  using  it  for  Protestant  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  ambassador’s  only  English  chaplain  returned 
to  England  early  in  July.  Truly,  as  Lockhart  wrote  to 
Cromwell,  “.  .  .as  Rome  was  not  built  in  one  day  so 
it  will  not  be  pulled  downe.” 

12  Mercurius  Politicus,  April  30-May  7,  1657,  p.  7769. 

i»  Lockhart  to  Secretary  Thurloe,  June  17/27,  1658,  in  Raw- 
linson  M88  A.  59,  fols.  169-70,  185-86,  187  (Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford) , 

1*  Letter  of  July  3,  1658,  in  ibid.,  fol.  197. 
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When  Lockhart’s  chaplain,  one  Mr.  Sellar,  departed, 
the  ambassador  begged  Cromwell  to  send  over 
.  .  .  men  of  extraordinary  talents  in  this  place,  who  by 
their  conversation,  and  doctrine,  and  learning  too,  may  be 
able  to  prevaile  against  adversaries,  that  victorie  may  not 
only  be  obtained  over  their  persons  heare  but  also  over  their 
errors.^® 

Upon  receipt  of  this  appeal,  Cromwell  dispatched  Hugh 
Peter,  who  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Dunkirk,  to  confer  with  Lockhart,  and  to  edify  and  dis¬ 
cipline  the  soldiers  by  a  sermon  or  two.^*  Master  Peter 
arrived  at  Dunkirk  on  June  30,^“^  and  at  once  he  under¬ 
took  the  conduct  of  affairs  with  an  energy  that  compelled 
both  the  admiration  and  dismay  of  Ambassador  Lockhart. 
During  his  first  day  in  Dunkirk,  Peter  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  on  behalf  of  a  son  of  his  cousin  by  marriage, 
John  Trefusis: 

Hugh  Peter  “For  my  honored  friend  Henry  Scobell 
Esq ;  Clerke  to  his  highnesse  privy  Councell  at  White- 
hall.”i« 

Dunkirk,  June  30 /July  9,  1658. 

Good  Contryman, 

The  bearer  hereof,  lieutenant  Hugh  Trefusis,  son  of  my 
Cossen  John  Trefusis  of  Trefusis  [Cornwall],  hath  a  minde 
to  Serve  in  the  horsse  that  are  Coming  over  hither.  And 
truely  hee  is  a  man  of  very  good  abilities,  &  by  his  former 
Service  and  Sufferings  deserves  much;  where  fore  I  desire 
your  helpe,  eyther  by  your  Self  or  some  frind  to  command 
him  to  the  imployment  and  some  preferment  therin.  Which 
I  hope  you  may  easily  doe,  without  much  trouble;  I  pray 
take  notice  this  is  not  a  cursory  letter,  but  my  earnest  desire 
for  him,  by  which  you  Shall  add  to  the  former  obligations 
you  have  upon  your  honours  unworthy  Contryman 

And  Frind 

Dunkirke  the  9th  of  July  S  N  1658  Hugh  Peters. 

16  Letter  of  June  27/July  6,  1658,  in  Rawlinson  MSS  A.  59, 
fol.  247  (Bodleian  Library,  Oxford). 

16  Thurloe,  State  Papers,  VII,  223. 

IT  The  Publick  Intellipencer  (No.  132,  June  28-July  5,  1658,  p. 
654)  reported  that  Peter  had  sailed  from  the  Downs  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Montague,  that  he  had  gone  via  Calais  to  Dunkirk,  where 
he  arrived  on  June  30. 

18  Earleian  MSS  tl88,  fol.  259  (B.  M.)  ;  published  in  Francis 
Peck,  Desiderata  Curiosa  ...  (2  vols.  London,  1779),  II,  504. 
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I  am  ready  to  wayt  upon  you  with  the  first  winde,  which 
I  hope  will  bee  this  day. 

It  was  unfortunate — or  so  Ambassador  Lockhart  later 
considered  it — ^that  the  wind  was  unfavorable  for  Master 
Peter’s  immediate  return  to  England.  Delayed  by  the 
want  of  propitious  breezes,  Peter  busied  himself  with  state 
affairs.  He  obtained  the  use  of  the  town  hall  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  church,  he  preached  to  the  townsfolk,  he  delivered 
“three  or  four  very  honest  sermons”  to  the  soldiers,  he 
cheered  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospital. 
Had  Master  Peter  contented  himself  with  these  pious 
activities,  probably  Lockhart  would  not  have  complained 
that  he  undertook  “every  man’s  business.”  But  he  did 
not.  Besides  making  visits  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  try 
his  hand  at  diplomacy.  Master  Peter  meddled  in  the  civil 
administration  of  Dunkirk  until  the  native  burgomaster, 
assuming  that  Peter  had  been  sent  by  Cromwell  to  con¬ 
duct  affairs,  addressed  a  petition  to  him  asking  for  redress 
of  grievances.  It  was  a  strange  trick  of  fate  that  made 
Hugh  Peter  recipient  of  an  appeal  for  toleration  of  the 
religion  of  Rome: 

Severall  Things  offered  On  the  Behalfe  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Dunkirk.^® 

May  it  please  the  Reverend  and  Noble,  Mr.  Peters,  at  the 
prayer  and  instance  of  the  Noble  Burgomaster  and  Sheriffs 
of  the  towne  of  Dunkerke,  to  take  a  Favourable  regard  and 
reflexion  upon  the  points  and  articles  Following,  to  represent 
them  and  recommend  them,  to  all  such  of  their  Superiours 
and  chief  governors,  whom  they  may  conceme,  properly  serv¬ 
ing  for  the  preservation  of  the  towne  of  Dunkirke  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same. 

First  and  Foremost,  that  all  well  ordered  and  regulated 
Citties  are  maintayned  through  two  points. 

The  first  is  religion,  and  the  Second  is  good  policie  in 
worldly  affayres. 

Concerning  the  first,  it  is  desired  that  the  Catholick  Apos- 
tolick,  Romish  religion  peaceably  may  bee  mayntayned  as 

19  Rawlinson  M88  A.  59,  fola.  181-82  (Bodleian  Library,  Ox¬ 
ford).  The  manuscript  bears  no  date. 
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From  old  times  it  hath  been,  neyther  more  nor  lesse,  as  it  is 
also  bespoken  by  the  Capitulation.*® 

Concerning  the  Second  point,  which  is  pollicie,  the  same 
consists  of  divers  parts. 

First  upon  the  fact  of  Lodgements  of  Soldiers,  that  the 
same  for  so  much  as  is  possible,  may  bee  put  on  the  Barackes 
made  for  that  purpose,  the  Towne  or  burg  [hers]  furnishing 
them  with  parlliasses  or  dust  beds,  wi[th]  Coverlet  and  noe 
more. 

Secondly  that  the  Lodgements  may  be  made  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  magistrate  alone,  because  they  knowe  the  faculty 
of  their  borghers,  and  that  no  officers  may  meddle  with  it. 

Thirdly  that  the  aforesaid  towne  hath  noe  other  meanes 
nor  revenues,  but  the  ordinarie  excise  rights,  which  consiste 
in  a  Certain  right  upon  every  quartele  wine  and  Barrel  of 
beere,  and  that  noe  man  may  claime  or  injoy  any  liberty 
thereof,  as  heretofore  hath  been  observed,  as  well  in  regard 
of  the  militia,  as  other,  according  to  the  Capitulation.  Which 
rights  or  dues  are  now  found  to  bee  corrupted  wholely,  by 
the  importation  of  so  notable  a  quantity  of  English  and 
outlandish  beere,  which  dayly  are  seen  to  bee  cellared,  with¬ 
out  paying  any  the  least  duty  or  right,  yea  even  without 
entring  it  at  the  Comptoir,  and  without  the  accustomed 
beere  and  wine  carryers.  Desiring  therefore  and  beseeching, 
that  promptly  and  without  losse  of  time  the  same  may  bee 
redressed,  in  regard  of  the  Future;  and  for  so  much  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  beere  allready  cellared,  that  thereof  an  inventory 
may  be  taken,  with  order  to  pay  the  duty  accustomed. 

For  otherwise  without  the  due  observation  of  the  Sayd 
rights,  the  same  towne  can  not  mayntayne  her  Self  in  her 
old  governement.  but  would  instantly  fall  to  decay. 

Fourthly  touching  the  Commerce,  that  the  same  Ordi¬ 
narily  requires  Liberty  and  freedom,  not  onely  in  regard  of 
the  Lodgements,  but  also  in  imposing  upon  the  goods  and 
marchandizes  the  duties,  at  coming  in  and  going  out. 

Praying  therefore  that  the  Merchant,  as  well  in  regard  of 
the  one,  as  of  the  other  point,  may  therein  bee  obviated,  as 
much  as  is  possible,  and  particularly  that  upon  the  goods 
conveighed  hence  into  the  Country,  Little  or  noe  duties  may 
bee  imposed,  because  that  otherwise  commerce  cannot  bee 

20  For  Lockhart’s  policy  in  this  respect  see  his  letter  to 
Thurloe,  July  9,  1658  (new  style),  in  Raxclinson  MSS  A.  59,  fols. 
264-65.  For  a  discussion  of  Dunkirk  affairs,  see  C.  H.  Firth, 
The  Last  Years  of  the  Protectorate  (2  vols.  London  and  N.  Y., 
1909),  II,  209-19. 
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nursed  heere,  and  that  same  would  bee  driven  away  to  other 
Places. 

For  advance  and  the  Benefit  of  Commerce  the  follow¬ 
ing  (under  correction)  is  convenient  and  conducible. 

First  that  the  customes  upon  goods  imported  and  exported 
bee  according  to  the  Spanish  and  hollandish  list,  moderate. 

Item  that  all  ships  coming  from  sea,  under  the  Fort  of 
Mardike,  or  upon  the  ronde  may  breake  bulke,  and  onely  pay 
duty  for  such  goods  as  shall  bee  taken  out  of  them,  and  that 
the  same  ships  with  the  rest  of  their  Loading  may  sayle  to 
other  places,  without  paying  any  duties  for  them. 

Item  that  all  goods  coming  from  the  allied  townes  and 
places  in  Flanders,  and  going  thither,  as  wel  by  water  as  by 
land  may  be  free  of  all  riglxts,  as  from  old  it  hath  beene 
observed. 

Item  that  all  passages  to  and  from  allyed  places  may  bee 
free  of  all  troubles,  hindrances,  and  exactions. 

Item  that  the  commerce  may  bee  free,  with  the  correspond¬ 
ence  upon  all  places,  and  that  to  this  end,  permission  may 
bee  granted  for  messengers  or  posts  to  travell. 

Item  that  noe  man  in  the  ships  lying  at  the  key,  may 
vend  any  goods  in  small  or  by  retavl  in  prejudice  of  the 
inhabiting  marchants  and  shopkeepers  of  this  towne. 

Concerning  himself  with  affairs  of  this  nature,  the 
meddlesome  Whitehall  chaplain  postponed  his  departure 
from  Dunkirk  from  day  to  day  until  Ambassador  Lock¬ 
hart,  fearing  that  he  might  accept  a  proffer  of  army  offi¬ 
cers  to  remain  as  chaplain  to  the  troops,  used  all  his  arts 
to  obtain  his  prompt  return  to  London.  In  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Thurloe,  Lockhart  described  his  tactful  attempts 
to  speed  Master  Peter’s  departure: 

William  Lockhart  to  John  Thurloe*^ 

Dunkirk,  July  8/18,  1658. 

My  Lord 

Mr.  Peeters  hath  taken  leave  at  least  3  or  4  times,  but  still 
something  falls  out  which  hinders  his  return  to  England. 

21  Rawlinson  MSS  A.  60,  fol.  84.  The  letter  was  probably  a 
postscript  to  another  communication  to  Thurloe  and  it  is  un- 
sigTied.  It  is  endorsed  rather  inaccurately:  “The  Lord  Ambr. 
L^khart  signifsring  Mr.  Peters  return  out  of  Flanders.  8/18 
July,  1658.”  The  letter  is  published  in  Thurloe,  State  Papers, 
VII,  249,  and  in  William  Harris,  An  Historical  and  Critical 
Account  of  ..  .  James  I  and  Charles  I  ..  .  (new  ed.  5  vols. 
London,  1814),  I,  Postscript,  pp.  1-li. 
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He  hath  been  twyce  at  Bergh  and  hath  speach  with  the  Card : 
[Mazarin]  three  or  four  tymes;  I  kept  myself  by  and  had 
a  Care  that  he  did  not  importune  him  with  too  long  speeches. 
He  returns  loaden  with  an  account  of  all  things  heare  and 
hath  undertaken  every  mans  business.  I  must  give  him  that 
testimony  that  he  gave  us  three  or  four  very  honest  sermons ; 
and  If  it  were  possible  to  gett  him  to  mynd  preaching  and 
to  forbear  the  troubling  of  himself  with  others  things,  he 
would  certainly  proove  a  very  fitt  Minister  for  soldiers.  I 
hope  he  Cometh  well  satisfied  from  this  place.  He  hath 
often  insinuated  to  me  his  desyre  to  stay  heare  If  he  had  a 
Call ;  some  of  the  officers  also  hath  been  with  me  to  that  pur¬ 
pose,  but  I  have  shifted  him  so  hansomely  as  I  hope  he  will 
not  be  displeased  for  I  have  told  him  that  the  greattest 
service  he  [can  do*®]  us  is  to  goe  to  England  and  cary  on 
his  propositions,  and  [to  own*®]  us  in  all  our  other  interests, 
which  he  hath  undertaken  with  [much**]  zeale. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  wrote  the  above  note,  Lock¬ 
hart,  evidently  thinking  that  Peter  was  to  be  gone  at  last, 
gave  him  this  testimonial  to  carry  to  Thurloe: 

William  Lockhart  to  John  Thurloe*® 

Dunkirk,  July  8/18,  1658. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

I  could  not  suffer  our  worthy  frend  Mr  Peeters  to  come 
away  from  Dunkerke  without  a  testimony  of  the  greatt 
benefitts  wee  have  all  receaved  from  him  in  this  place,  wher 
he  hath  laid  himself  forth  in  greatt  Charity  and  goodnesse 
in  Sermons,  prayers,  and  exhortations,  in  visiting  and  re¬ 
lieving  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  in  all  these  profitably 
applying  the  singular  talent  god  hath  bestowed  upon  him  to 
the  true  &  best  ends,  propper  for  our  auditory;  for  he  hath 
not  only  shown  the  soldiers  their  duty  to  god,  and  prest  it 
home  upon  them  I  hope  to  good  advantage,  but  hath  lyke- 
wyse  acquainted  them  with  their  obligations  of  obedience  to 
his  high:  government  and  affection  to  his  person;  he  hath 
laboured  amongst  us  hear  in  much  good  will  and  Seems  to 
enlarge  his  harte  towards  us  and  loves  us  for  many  other 
things,  the  effect  whereof  I  desyre  to  leave  upon  that  provi¬ 
so  The  MSS  is  torn ;  words  supplied  from  Thurloe,  op.  cit. 

23 Tom;  words  supplied  as  above. 

24  Tom ;  words  supplied  as  above. 

25  Rawlinson  MSS  A.  60,  fol.  54 ;  Thurloe,  State  Papers,  VII, 
249;  Harris,  op.  cit.,  I,  Postscript,  pp.  xlvii-li. 
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dence  which  hath  brought  us  hither.  It  were  superfluous  to 
tell  your  lordshipp  the  story  of  our  present  condition  either 
as  to  the  Civill  government,  works,  or  soldiery;  he  who  hath 
studdied  all  these  more  than  any  I  know  heere  can  certainly 
give  the  best  account  of  them;  wherefore  I  comit  the  whole 
to  his  information,  and  begge  your  lordshipp  casting  a  favor¬ 
able  eie  upon  such  propositions  as  he  will  offer  to  your  lord¬ 
shipp  for  the  good  of  this  garrison.  I  am,  may  it  please 
your  lordship, 

Your  most  humble,  faithful,  and 
obedient  servant. 

Will.  Lockhart. 

Nearly  a  week  passed  after  Colonel  Lockhart  wrote  the 
above  letter  before  Hugh  Peter  departed  Dunkirk.  On 
July  14,  he  sailed  aboard  Captain  Peter  Pett’s  vessel  and 
“had  so  quick  a  passage,  that  he  broke  fast  at  Dunkirke, 
and  supped  with  my  Lord  General  Montague  in  the 
Downs."  The  next  day  Master  Peter  arrived  in  London 
and  reported  to  the  Lord  Protector’s  Council  that  “all 
things  are  in  very  good  condition,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  especially  about  the  well  ordering  of  Dunkirk  Gar¬ 
rison,  and  the  great  prudence  manifested  therein  by  the 
Lord  General  Lockhart.” 

Within  six  weeks  after  Peter  returned  from  Dunkirk, 
Oliver  Cromwell  died.  Master  Peter  was  at  Whitehall 
during  the  Protector’s  illness.  Doubtless  he  was  with  the 
chaplains  who  prayed  so  fervently  at  Cromwell’s  bedside. 
On  the  Sabbath  after  Cromwell’s  decease,  Peter  preached 
at  Whitehall  a  touching  sermon  on  the  text  (Joshua 
1:2):2« 

Moses  my  servant  is  dead :  now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this 
Jordan,  thou  and  all  this  people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do 
give  to  them,  even  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

Despite  the  hopeful  note  of  his  text.  Master  Peter  was 
greatly  troubled  at  the  political  instability  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Lord  Protector,  Richard  Cromwell.  His 

26  The  Puhlick  Intelligencer,  No.  134,  July  12-19,  1658,  p.  655 ; 
Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1658-59,  pp.  96-97. 

27  The  Puhlick  Intelligencer,  No.  134,  p.  655 ;  Whitelock,  Me¬ 
morials,  rv,  334. 

28  Fifth  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS  Commission,  Part  I, 
Appendix  (London,  1876),  p.  143. 
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last  extant  letter  to  the  new  Protector’s  brother  in  Ireland 
betrays  his  fears: 

Hugh  Peter  to  Henry  Cromwell.*® 
[London?]  October  28,  1658. 

My  Lord, 

Upon  the  death  of  your  father  I  writ  and  know  not  whither 
my  despicable  lines  touched  your  Lorde;  And  yet  such  hath 
bin  my  Constancy  to  your  Lordshipp  that  fawning  nor 
frowning  have  taken  place  with  mee  to  make  mee  fearfull 
or  careless  in  reference  to  your  selfe  on  your  affayres:  but 
cannot  bee  a  Courtier  (as  they  say.®®)  You  had  Long  since 
my  thoughts  in  writing,  nor  am  I  doubtfull  of  the  good 
effect  they  tooke,  and  I  wish  the  Lord  would  please  to  keepe 
you  Every  way  to  his  praise  in  Christ. 

Your  Lordshipps  worke  is  your  owne  salvation  for  Ever, 
and  the  serving  the  Lords  Interest  whilst  you  are  here.  Your 
last  Synod  there  of  Ministers  hath  not  a  little  affected,  and 
afflicted  us  here;  doubtless  the  world  is  one  thing,  and  the 
church  another:  if  this  distinction  bee  slighted,  farewell 
Cod,  and  Goodness ;  I  am  not  so  uncivill  to  ask  an  Account 
of  your  Highness,  alas  what  am  I?  But  if  I  love  you,  then 
I  must  doe;  Flatterers  never  loved  you,  f rends  doe;  that 
are  plajrne. 

I  wish  you  never  heare  unam  partem  only:  see  who  are 
about  you,  noscitur  e  socio  etc.  servants,  and  companions 
till  anny  new  constitution.  I  gave  you  a  hynt  of  your 
trouble.  Your  father  dyed  as  he  lived  an  Independent. 
Presbytery  &  Independency  are  all  the  Consistency  in  re¬ 
ligion.  I  am  your  Lordshipps  .  .  .®^ 

28.  October.  58.  H:P. 

I  feare  the  horrid  Excise  will  strike  your  Countrey.  [Seal] 

Though  Peter,  as  the  above  letter  indicates,  realized 
that  political  winds  were  likely  to  shift  and  to  blow  furi¬ 
ously  during  the  next  year  or  two,  he  did  not  carefully 

Lansdowne  MSS  823,  fol.  130  (B.  M.).  Addressed  “For  the 
right  honorable  my  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  In  Dublyn.”  En¬ 
dorsed  :  “28  Octo.  58.  Mr.  Hugh  P 

so  Master  Peter  means  that,  though  he  had  always  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Cromwells,  he  was  not  such  a  follower  as  those 
pseudo-retainers  who  had  tried  to  make  the  Protector  king 
and  his  court  royal.  Evidently  these  “new  Courtiers” — so-called 
by  Bepublicans  and  Commonwealth-men — met  with  Peter’s  dis¬ 
approbation. 

31  Undecipherable ;  probably  “servant.” 
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follow  his  own  counsel  to  “see  who  are  about  you  .  .  . 
till  anny  new  constitution”  was  established.  Evidently, 
it  was  his  sincere  intention — though  no  “courtier”  and  in 
health  so  poor  as  to  forbid  him  prominence  in  public 
affairs — to  remain  loyal  to  the  Protector.  Nevertheless, 
at  a  critical  point  (April,  1659)  in  the  triangular  struggle 
between  Protector,  Army,  and  Parliament,  Peter  naively 
allowed  himself  momentarily  to  become  associated  with 
the  Wallingford  House  group.®^  Not  until  after  rumor 
had  whispered  that  he  had  deserted  the  Cromwells  did 
blaster  Peter  become  fully  aware  of  the  jealous  and  ambi¬ 
tious  military  chiefs’  determination  to  dismiss  Kichard’s 
Parliament  and  to  restore  the  “Good  Old  Cause”  (the 
Commonwealth).  Then  he  denounced  them  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  a  disillusioned  man,  upheld  the  young  Pro¬ 
tector  and  bewailed  the  condition  of  the  nation: 

Mr.  Hugh  Peters  Letter  written  to  a  Chief  Officer  of 

the  Army.®® 

Whitehall,  May  10,  1659. 

Sir, 

Whereas  the  late  transactions  of  the  Army,  have  very  sore 
afflicted  me ;  and  with  Heman,  Psal.  88.  ver.  15.  have  exceed¬ 
ingly  troubled  me,  because  of  my  love  to  my  Native  Countrey, 
and  the  Concernments  thereof,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  being 
under  much  bodily  weaknes,  to  desire  you  to  take  and  give 
notice  unto  others,  of  these  my  apprehensions  ensuing. 

32  C.  H.  Firth  (ed.),  Clarke  Papers,  III,  189;  J.  T.  Rutt  (ed.), 
Diary  of  Thomas  Burton  ...  (4  vols.  London,  1828),  IV,  452; 
for  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  military  revolution  which  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Protectorate,  see  Godfrey  Davies,  “The 
Army  and  the  Dovmfall  of  Richard  Cromwell”  in  The  Hunting- 
ton  Library  Bulletin,  No.  7,  April,  1935,  pp.  131-67. 

33  This  letter  was  published  (in  italics)  in  England’s  Confu¬ 
sion:  Or  a  True  and  Impartial  Relation  of  the  late  Traverses 
of  State  in  England  .  .  .  (London,  1659),  pp.  17-18  (E.  985/1). 
liiomason  dated  it  “May  30.”  The  pamphlet  is  a  monarchist 
tract  urging  Stuart  restoration.  The  author  uses  Peter’s  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  Rump  Parliament  as  evidence  in  favor  of 
restoration  of  Charles  II  and  cites  Peter’s  statement  as  a  “peni¬ 
tential  Letter  of  one  better  skilled  in  their  Cheats  than  I  am” 
(p.  17).  Newssheets  mentioned  Peter’s  letter,  reporting  that: 
“Mr.  Hugh  Peters  hath  declared  a  high  sense  of  the  peoples 
miseries,  by  the  Arbitrary  trampling  upon  the  Authority  of 
Parliaments;  and  the  great  Animosities,  Discontents,  and  Self 
ends  introduced  thereby,  to  the  sad  &  woful  decay  of  Trade, 
and  the  ruin  of  many  thousands  poor  perishing  Souls  for  want 
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1.  Though  call’d  to  speak  to  the  OflBcers,  I  knew  not  their 
further  intentions. 

2.  When  I  heard  his  Highness  distasting  their  meetings, 
I  went  to  Three  of  the  Chief,  and  beg’d  as  for  a  peny,  that 
they  would  not  proceed  in  any  meeting,  and  did  the  same 
to  other  Officers  I  met  withall. 

The  dangers  I  conceive  are  these,  because  the  Protector 
and  the  two  Houses  as  they  were  Set,  was  the  hopefullest 
way  in  the  whole  world  to  settle  these  Nations,  and  the  cross¬ 
ing  thereof  most  dangerous,  as  now  it  appears  both  in  the 
sin  and  sorrow  of  it.  As 

1.  All  the  Armies  addresses  to  his  Highness  to  live  and 
die  with  him,  are  broken,  and  their  proclaiming  of  him 
everywhere  slighted. 

2.  His  Family,  Himself  and  Lady,  being  truly  godly; 
yea,  such  a  family  of  godliness  and  sobriety,  not  known  in 
the  Christian  world,  now  broken,  and  the  son  of  Jerubaal  not 
regarded. 

3.  The  Authority  of  the  best  Parliament  and  most  freely 
chosen,  trampled  upon;  yea,  such  a  sort  of  men  gathered 
together  as  would  have  been  a  Defence  and  establishment 
against  all  evils. 

4.  Nothing  set  up  in  their  place,  an  Enemy  at  the  door, 
a  penurious  souldiery,  thousands  of  poor  perishing  that  by 
this  time  might  have  been  paid.  Widows  and  Orphants  al¬ 
ready  dying  in  the  streets. 

Trade  gone.  Private  souldier  grown  Master,  Law  and  Gos¬ 
pel  dying,  the  whole  Protestant  cause  in  the  whole  world 
overtottering,  how  much  animosity,  discontent,  and  self  ends 
have  prevailed  herein  I  know  not;  but  if  the  least  encour¬ 
agement  was  taken,  by  any  word  of  mine,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  any  design,  I  do  here  profess  my  sorrow  and  grief  for  the 
least  occasion  of  it,  and  looke  upon  the  whole  business  as 
very  sinful,  and  ruining,  of  which  the  Child  unborn  and 
after  Ages  will  be  sensible ;  and  this  I  write  from  the  saddest 
spirit  of  a  sick  man,  and 

Your  Loving  friend, 

Hugh  Peters. 

thereof.” — The  Faithfull  Scout,  No.  6,  May  27-June  3,  1659,  p. 
48;  The  Weekly  Pont,  No.  5,  May  31-June  7,  1659,  p.  39.  Wil¬ 
liam  Prynne  also  cited  Peter’s  letter  as  evidence  of  the  Army’s 
perfidy,  though  the  two  men  were  by  no  means  in  agreement. 
See  Prynne,  A  True  and  perfect  Narrative  of  What  was  done 
...  on  Saturday  and  Monday  Last  .  .  .  (n.  p.,  1659),  pp.  56, 
64  (E.  761/1).  Thomason  dated  the  book  “June  13.” 
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I  know  but  one  expedient,  which  is, 

That  his  Highness  may  be  in  the  same  condition  with  his 
House  and  Family ;  and  that  he  be  desired  to  call  in  as  many 
of  the  late  Parliament  as  are  at  hand  to  make  up  a  House, 
and  Councel,  and  Indempnity  to  pass,  and  so  forthwith  to 
settle  things.  And  for  that  which  they  call  the  Good  old 
Cause  [the  Commonwealth],  (I  look  upon  it  as  a  Cheat  by 
the  Jesuits  put  upon  the  Army),  the  which  we  enjoyed,  it 
being  Liberty  and  Peace. 

Waitehall  May  10.  1659. 

Peter’s  words  were  to  no  avail.  The  Rump  was  re¬ 
established,  Richard  Cromwell  retired  quietly  from  office 
and,  with  many  another  Cromwellian  supporter,  Hugh 
Peter  professed  his  allegiance  to  the  new  government  early 
in  June.®^  When,  in  the  following  autumn,  new  disturb 
ances  arose.  Master  Peter  took  no  part.  His  ill  health 
was  probably  a  good  excuse  for  temporizing.  But  early 
in  1660,  when  General  Monk  marched  southward  to  pro¬ 
claim  a  free  parliament,  Peter  cast  himself  upon  Monk’s 
mercy.  Meeting  Monk  at  St.  Albans  on  January  28, 
Peter  expressed  his  willingness  to  become  one  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  chaplains.  John  Collins,  an  eye-witness,  gave  a 
colorful  account  of  it: 

But  before  I  leave  St.  Alban’s  quite,  take  this  remark, 
that  when  I  came  in  there  with  my  nephew  on  Saturday 
before  noon,  we  found  Hu^h  Peters  in  querpo  [in  shirt¬ 
sleeves]  like  a  jack  pudding  bustling  up  and  down  there  in 
the  market,  and  as  soon  as  the  General  came  he  presently 
put  himself  into  his  attendance,  and  saying  grace  at  the  table 
at  dinner,  I  remember  he  prayed  for  a  defecated  Gospel,  an 
expression  fit  for  such  a  carnall  Gospeller,  and  declaring 
himself  to  he  one  of  the  General’s  chaplains  he  made  claim 
to  preach  before  him  on  the  morrow,  which  he  did  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  doubtless  to  little  good  purpose,  but  I  heard  him 
not,  and  went  away  to  my  own  house  as  aforesaid  on  Satur¬ 
day  after  dinner.®® 

The  next  day  Peter  preached  before  Monk  in  the  Abbey 
church,  choosing  as  his  text.  Psalms  107 :7 :  “He  led  them 

8*  The  Faithful  Scout,  No.  6,  May  27-June  3,  1659,  p.  42. 

*5  John  Collins,  “Mysterea  Revelata”  in  Hist.  MSS  Comm.  Re¬ 
port  on  MSS  of  F.  IT.  Leybourn-Popham  Esq.  (Norwich,  1899), 
p.  211. 
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forth  by  the  right  way,  that  they  might  go  to  the  City 
where  they  dwelt.”  A  witness  wrote  afterwards  that, 
though  Master  Peter  managed  the  sermon  with  “some  Dex¬ 
terity  at  the  first,  he  seemed  to  me  to  preach  his  own 
Funeral  sermon.” 

Indeed,  Master  Peter  had  no  success  with  General 
Monk,  although  he  cultivated  him  assiduously,  both  at 
St.  Albans  and  at  London.  Collins  cast  a  further  light 
upon  the  situation  at  Monk’s  temporary  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Sir  William  Wale’s  house  “near  to  and  opening  into 
Drapers’  Hall”: 

And  thither  also  to  Sir  William  Wale’s  house  soon  after 
came  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  and  offered  himself  ready  to  preach 
before  the  General  at  Drapers’  Hall,  but  I  took  the  boldness 
privately  to  dissuade  his  Excellency  from  permitting  it,  and 
told  him  that  now  the  citizens  did  neither  affect  Mr.  Peters 
nor  his  doctrine,  and  so  Mr.  Peters  was  put  off  from  his 
intended  preachments,  and  did  the  more  forebear  his  visits 
there,  although  afterwards  he  came  sometimes  and  dined 
with  the  General  at  St.  James’.  But  soon  after  this  passage 
concerning  Mr.  Peters,  I  meeting  with  Mr.  Ford  and  Major 
Taylor  and  acquainting  them  with  it,  we  fell  into  a  consulta¬ 
tion  what  preacher  to  fit  his  Excellency  and  his  lady  with, 
which  I  told  them  must  be  Presb3rterial  and  none  else.®’^ 

By  means  of  such  unfriendly  persons  as  Collins,  Monk 
was  led  to  suspect  Master  Peter  of  double-dealing,  of 
plotting  with  Desborough  and  others  to  rebel.  Peter  de¬ 
nied  complicity  in  such  plots  in  a  letter  to  the  General, 
the  last  extant  by  Hugh  Peter: 

Hugh  Peter  to  General  Monk.®® 

April  24,  1660. 

I  take  it  indeed  as  an  act  of  much  love  and  tenderness 
that  your  honour  sent  this  bearer  to  see  an  old  decrepit 
friend.  The  Lord  God — who  is  able — ^requite  all  respects  to 
his  Unworthy  servants.  Truly,  my  Lord,  my  weak  head  and 

John  Price,  “The  Mystery  ...  of  H.  M.’s  Happy  Restora¬ 
tion,”  in  F.  Maseres  (ed.).  Select  Tracts  (London,  1815),  part 
2,  pp.  755-57. 

SI  Leyhourn-Popham  MSS,  p.  221.  Edmund  Calamy  was  sub¬ 
sequently  chosen  as  Monk’s  chaplain. 

ss  Leybourn-Popham  MSS,  p.  179. 
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crazy  carcass  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  great  change,  and 
therefore  thank  God  that  these  twelve  months — ever  since 
the  breach  of  Kichard’s  Parliament — I  have  meddled  with 
no  public  affairs  more  than  the  thoughts  of  mine  own  and 
others  presented  to  yourself.  I  only  wish  that  sobriety,  and 
— above  that — religion  may  prosper  in  the  nation,  and  that 
our  Government  may  look  forward  to  heal,  not  backward  to 
destroy;  we  have  had  too  much  of  that.  I  have  little  news 
but  that  I  am  sensible  of  the  sadness  of  thousands  who  are 
wise  and  discreet  persons.  And  though,  truly,  I  am  not 
worth  the  minding  any  way,  yet  my  hearty  duty  to  your 
Excellency  bids  me  say  that  since  all  Europe  is  in  fear  and 
shaken  exceedingly,  Geneva  besieged — as  I  hear — and  Orange 
demolished,  Holland  perplexed,  the  popish  enemy  triumph¬ 
ing  everywhere,  how  glorious  would  it  be  if  in  your  days  the 
Protestant  churches  might  be  comforted,  who  hang  so  much 
upon  England,  witness  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  But  I  for¬ 
get  myself  and  leave  with  my  most  hearty  thanks  and  assur¬ 
ing  you  that  I  have  no  design  nor  business  in  this  world  but 
what  you  know ;  opinions  and  whimseys  I  loath,  but  am  ortho¬ 
dox  through  mercy. 

When  Hugh  Peter  failed  to  gain  the  good  graces  of 
General  Monk,  he  became  a  political  outcast  without  influ¬ 
ence  or  friends  in  the  government  of  him  to  whom  he  had 
referred  as  ‘^Charles  Stuart,  the  late  King’s  son.”  From 
the  end  of  April,  1660,  until  his  apprehension  and  im¬ 
prisonment  early  in  September,  Master  Peter  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  political  refugee  hidden  among  friends  in  South¬ 
wark.  On  May  11,  the  Council  of  State,  desiring  to 
question  Peter  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  Royal  prop¬ 
erty,®®  issued  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension: 

These  are  to  will  &  require  you  forthwith  to  repaire  to 
any  place  where  you  shall  understand  the  person  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Peters  to  be  &  him  to  apprehend  &c.  as  in  Chapman’s 
warrant.  Dated  the  11th  of  May  &  directed  to  the  Serjeant. 

Arthur  Annesly  President.  Jo:  Temple.  Edw.  Harley. 

Wm  Lewes.  Richard  Onslow.  Jo.  Evelin.  Jo:  Swinfen. 

John  Birch.  George  Thompson.*® 

39  See  the  documents  published  in  the  New  Eng.  Hist.  Oen. 
Register,  XXXIX,  264-65. 

*0  8.  P.  25,  vol.  116,  fol.  139  (P.  R.  O.)  ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers, 
\  Dom.  8er.,  1659-60,  p.  575.  The  warrant  lacked  the  usual  head¬ 

ing,  “To  James  Norfolke  Esqr.  Sergt.  at  Armes  attending  the 
Councell  his  Deputy  or  Deputyes.” 
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Meanwhile,  the  Presbyterian  members  who  controlled 
the  Parliament  of  1660,  hoping  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  Charles  by  a  mistaken  policy  of  revenge,  sought  to 
extend  the  list  of  persons  excepted  from  the  King’s  par- 
don.^^  On  June  7,  the  House  of  Commons  followed  the 
Council  of  State  and  resolved  to  have  Peter  taken  into 
custody.^^  Eleven  days  later,  the  House  resolved,  after 
hearing  “The  Information  of  Wm  Young  of  Piellcrochun 
in  the  County  of  Pembrolce,  Doctor  in  Physick,  concern¬ 
ing  Hugh  Peters,”  that  ‘"Hugh  Peters  be  excepted  out  of 
the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Oblivion.”^^  Peter’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  obtain  preferment  for  the  doctor  who  had  treated 
him  at  Milford  Haven  in  1649  had  brought  severe  retali¬ 
ation.^^  Early  in  September  Master  Peter  was  appre¬ 
hended.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  “encompassing  and  imagining  the  death 
of  the  King,”  and,  on  October  16,  executed  with  “Judge 
Cooke”  and  another  regicide. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Information  regarding  the  place  of  Hugh  Peter’s  educa¬ 
tion  before  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1613), 
is  contradictory  and  exceedingly  unreliable.  The  following 
manuscript,  though  the  evidence  it  contains  cannot  be 
accepted  as  definitive,  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  partial  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  The  manuscript  was  prepared  for  Dr. 
John  Walker  when  he  was  collecting  data  for  his  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy.  John  Newte,  of  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  just  a 
few  miles  from  Cruwys  Morchard,  was  the  author.  Newte 
wrote  of  it  to  Walker  on  April  10,  1705,  saying:  “The  In¬ 
closed  Eolation  being  well  attested,  I  think  not  improper 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  VIII,  passim;  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  XI,  passim. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  VIII,  57. 

VIII,  68. 

**  Dr.  Yonge  later  boasted :  “I  was  the  first  that  objected 
this  Treason  to  his  charge  in  the  Parliament,  .  .  .”  See 
England's  Shame  .  .  .  (London,  1663),  “The  Author’s  Apologie,” 
unpaged. 
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for  your  design;  which  I  could  heartily  wish  were  in  such  a 
forwardness,  as  to  be  ready  for  the  Press.”*® 

Despite  Newte’s  assurance  of  the  authenticity  of  his  “Re¬ 
lation,”  there  are  many  weaknesses  in  the  account,  so  many 
indeed  that  did  not  a  few  bits  of  circumstantial  evidence 
offer  uncertain  corroboration,  the  “Relation”  might  justifiably 
be  ignored.  For,  apart  from  numerous  discrepancies  in  the 
evidence,  not  only  did  the  information — as  Newte  relates — 
pass  through  several  hands  before  it  was  committed  to  paper, 
but  also  the  original  author  was  a  very  aged  woman  who 
spoke  of  what  she  thought  she  remembered. 

Nevertheless,  Newte’s  “Relation”  supplies  the  most  accept¬ 
able  evidence  relating  to  Peter’s  pre-college  years,  and  there 
are  facts  which  lend  color  to  his  statements.  The  narrator 
had  family  relationships  approximately  correct;  the  excep¬ 
tions  are  excusable  in  view  of  her  age.  Moreover,  her  lowly 
position  with  the  Cruwys  family  may  have  prevented  her 
ascertaining  all  the  facts:  as  a  servant.  Widow  Tucker  had 
done  well  both  in  gathering  information  about  her  master’s 
affairs  and  in  retaining  it  for  eighty  odd  years. 

Besides  genealogical  coincidences  in  the  account,  evidence 
has  recently  appeared  to  show  that  Hugh  Peter  maintained 
relations  with  members  of  the  Cruwys  family  throughout 
his  life.*®  Perhaps  his  friendship  for  Sarah  Cruwys  derived 
from  associations  in  Holland  in  the  1630’s,  but  it  appears 
likely  that  the  acquaintance  grew  out  of  boyhood  associa¬ 
tions  with  her  father,  Matthew  (1601-1650),  the  son  of 
Lewis  Cruwys  with  whom,  according  to  Widow  Tucker, 
Hugh  Peter  lived  and  from  whom  he  obtained  his  pre-college 
education.  Newte’s  evidence  is  not  wholly  reliable  but  from 
his  “Relation”  one  may  cautiously  conclude  that  Master 
Peter  spent  part  of  his  boyhood  with  Lewis  Cruwys  in 
Devonshire,  that  the  period  spent  there  was  something  more 

*5  jfs  j.  Walker  C.  2,  fol.  445  (Bodlein  Library,  Oxford).  For 
a  discussion  of  Newte  and  of  Walker’s  method  of  collecting 
information,  see  G.  B.  Tatham,  Dr.  John  Walker  And  The  Suf¬ 
ferings  of  The  Clergy  (Cambridge,  1911),  pp.  31,  84-86. 

46  This  evidence  is  summarized  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  W.  Cruwys  in 
“Hugh  Peter  Meddles  in  Devonshire,”  Devon  and  Cornwall  Notes 
and  Queries,  XVIII,  Part  VIII  (Oct.  1935),  pp.  361-65.  Mrs. 
Cruwys’s  article  is  based  upon  family  legal  documents  which 
she  very  kindly  has  permitted  the  present  writer  to  see.  It 
should  be  added  that  Peter  probably  supported  Sarah’s  claims 
to  properties  because  she  was  “well-affected”  religfiously  and 
politically — better,  perhaps,  than  other  claimants  to  the  prop¬ 
erties. 
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than  a  mere  boyish  visit  with  an  uncle.  But  how  much 
schooling  young  Hugh  received  at  Squire  Cruwys’  hands  is 
another  question,  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Squire  was  college  trained  or  otherwise  fitted  to  be  a  school¬ 
master.  A  copy  of  Newte’s  “Kelation”  follows:*^ 

Hugh  Peters,  the  notorious  Regicide,  was  the  Son  of  one 
Peters  a  Clergyman  in  Cornwall,  who  had  10.  Children.^® 
He  was  maintained  &  Educated  in  his  Childhood,  together 
with  one  of  his  Sisters  at  Cruwys-Morchard,  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Cruwys  their  unkle.  For  he  married  Their  Father’s  sister.** 

This  Hugh  Peters  was  a  Servitor  to  one  Mr.  Norris^^ 
(Father  of  Mr.  Robert  Norris,  the  Present  Rector  of  Brush- 
ford  in  Somerset)  in  a  College  in  Cambridge,  I  think  Sid¬ 
ney, which  Mr.  Norris  was  afterwards  Vicar  of  Brampford- 
Speak  nigh  Tharverton  [Thorverton],  &  kept  in  his  Vicar¬ 
age  all  the  time  of  the  war  by  Hugh  Peter's  Interest,  &  read 
the  Common  Prayer  there  all  the  Time. 

That  Sister  of  his,  who  was  Educated  with  Him  at  Cruwys- 
Morchard,  married  with  one  [sic]  Venman  of  Bampton.^^ 
And  when  a  Widow,  was  a  neighbour  &  acquaintance  of 

47  Newte’s  “Relation”  is  in  MS  J.  Walker,  C.  2,  fol.  446  (Bod¬ 
leian  Library,  Oxford). 

48  Peter’s  father  was  a  merchant,  not  a  clergyman ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  however,  is  not  far  wrong.  Hugh  Peter’s 
mother  bore  three  children  and  his  father,  by  a  second  mar¬ 
riage,  had  ten,  possibly  eleven,  more.  Was  the  acquisition  of 
a  stepmother  a  reason  why  Hugh  Peter  and  his  sister  were  sent 
to  live  with  a  maternal  uncle? 

49  Lewis  Cruwys  (1575-1641)  married  Hugh  Peter’s  mother’s 
sister,  Sara  Treffry,  in  1596.  From  MS  evidence  in  possession 
of  the  Cruwys  family,  it  appears  likely  that,  from  c.  1603  to 
1621,  Lewis  Cruwys  lived  not  at  Cruwys  Morchard  but  at 
Rackenford,  another  Cruwys  estate.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1621,  Lewis  Cruwys  moved  back  to  Cruwys  Morchard. 
Widow  Tucker  may  have  forgotten  that  it  was  at  Rackenford, 
and  not  at  the  usual  Cruwys  residence,  that  she  served  Squire 
Cruwys.  If  so,  it  was  at  Rackenford  that  the  Peter  children 
lived  with  their  uncle. 

BO  Supposed  to  have  been  William  Norris,  who  matriculated 
sizar  in  Trinity  College  in  1617,  was  scholar  in  1619,  B.  A. 
1620/21,  M.  A.  1624.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  Peter, 
who  matriculated  in  1613  and  graduated  B.  A.  in  1617/18,  could 
have  been  “servitor”  to  Norris  who  himself  matriculated  sizar 
just  a  few  months  before  Peter  graduated.  See  W.  W.  Rouse 
Ball  and  J.  A.  Venn,  Admissions  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(5  vols.  Cambridge,  1913),  II,  262,  277. 

Bi  Error ;  it  was  Trinity  College. 

B2  This  sister  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  Peter’s 
only  sister,  Alice,  appears  not  to  have  married.  The  careers 
of  his  half-sisters  are  not  ascertainable. 
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Mr.  John  Brook,  Rector  of  Okeford,  who  would  often  visit 
Her,  &  send  her  now  &  then  a  Small  present  &  so  by  her 
means  He  kept  in  his  Rectory  during  the  war,  &  read  Prayers 
in  the  Church  as  before.  For,  when  He  was  threatened  by 
the  Sequestrators  in  the  County  (as  Mr.  Norris  was  at  Bram- 
ford-Speake)  He  would  get  this  Mrs  Venman  to  write  to 
her  Brother  Hugh  Peters,  &  He  would  presently  send  down 
to  the  Commissioners  not  to  meddle  with  Him,  &  by  that 
means.  He  was  secure  in  his  place.®* 

This  Relation  was  given  to  Mr.  Trohridge,  Rector  of  Stud- 
leigh,  a  particular  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Brook,  by  one  Widow 
Tucker,  an  old  woman  of  near  an  hundred  years  of  Age, 
who  dyed  there  in  the  year  1700,  &  was  a  Servant  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Cruwys  for  5.  years,  at  the  Same  Time  when  Hugh 
Peters  &  his  Sister  lived  with  Him. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Much  uncertainty  surrounds  Hugh  Peter’s  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  after  his  flight  to  the  Low  Countries 
late  in  1627.  Like  many  other  Puritan  exiles  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  Peter  had  difficulty  in  finding  steady  employment. 
Though  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  William  Ames  and  other 
Puritan  leaders  in  the  Netherlands  to  whom  he  evidently 
carried  letters  of  recommendation,  Peter  did  not  obtain  his 
permanent  charge  in  the  English  Church  at  Rotterdam  until 
1630.  The  documents  printed  below  give  evidence  of  that 
which  must  have  been  Peter’s  first  employment  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  as  minister  of  the  gospel  on  the  little  island  of 
Amelant  off  the  coast  of  Friesland  not  far  from  Dr.  Ames 
at  Franeker.  Probably  the  congregation  was  English,  for 
Peter  could  speak  no  Dutch  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
natives  of  Amelant  could  appreciate  services  in  Latin.  After 
he  had  preached  several  months  without  receiving  his  salary 
Peter  appealed  to  the  local  authorities  for  aid.  When  this 
proved  to  no  avail  he  petitioned  the  States  General  in  The 
Hague.  His  petition  is  not  extant,  but  copies  of  the  States 

63Newte  exaggerates  Peter’s  influence  in  these  matters.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Newte  wrote  for  Dr.  John  Walker 
and  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  latter’s  scheme  to  por¬ 
tray  the  “Sufferings”  of  Anglican  clergymen  during  the  Inter¬ 
regnum.  Walker  planned  his  book  as  a  retort  to  Noncon¬ 
formist  claims  to  martyrdom  gained  in  the  Restoration  days. 
Tatham  has  shown  that  Walker’s  historical  judgments  were  very 
nearly  unilateral. 
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General’s  resolution  and  recommendation  to  the  Lord  of 
Amelant  are  preserved  in  the  Rijksarchief  in  The  Hague: 

Resolution  of  the  States  General, 

The  Hague,  June  22,  1628. 

Op  de  requeste  van  Hugo  Petri,  gewesen  dienaer  des  God- 
delycken  woorts  op  Amelant,  is  hem  geaccordeert  ende 
toegestaen  brieven  van  voorschryvens  aen  den  Heer  van  Ame¬ 
lant  ten  eynde  dat  hy  syn  onderholt  van  den  selven  Heere 
mach  becomen,  nisi  causam.®* 

Translated  into  English  this  resolution  ran  as  follows:®® 

On  the  petition  of  Hugh  Peter,  formerly  minister  of  the 
gospel  at  Amelant,  letters  of  recommendation  are  accorded 
and  granted  him  to  the  Lord  of  Amelant  in  order  that  he 
may  receive  his  salary  from  the  said  Lord,  nisi  causam. 

The  States  General  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Lord 
of  Amelant  is  also  preserved : 

States  General  to  the  Lord  of  Amelant, 

The  Hague,  June  22,  1628. 

Heer  van  Amelant, 

Ons  heeft  in  onderdanicheit  te  kennen  gegeven  Hugo 
Petri,  geweesen  dienaer  des  Goddelicken  woorts  op  Amelant, 
dat  hy  niet  jegenstaende  syne  menichfuldige  interpellatie 
van  U.L.  niet  en  heeft  konnen  becomen  syn  tractement  waer 
door  hy  in  den  voorleden  winter,  als  egeen  ander  op  comsten 
hebbende,  in  eenen  bedroeffde  staet  heeft  geleeft.  Ende  vry 
vertrouwende  datter  egeen  redenen  en  syn  waerom  dat  het 
selffs  tractement  behoort  geweigert  te  worden  hebben  niet 
konnen  nalaten,  ter  beden  vanden  suppliant,  U.L.  by  desen 
serieuselick  te  versoucken  ten  einde  dat  hy  van  syn  onder- 
hout  mach  werden  versien  ende  buyten  clachten  gestelt. 
Daeraen  ons  vruntschap  ende  den  suppliant  een  groot  soulage- 
ment  sal  geschieden,  t’welck  wy  bereit  syn  in  gelycke  saecken 
te  veerleenen,  waertoe  ons  vertrouwende. 

Actum  den  22  Juny  1628.®*' 

Mr.  Engel  Sluiter  has  Englished  the  above  letter  as  follows: 

54  “Registers  van  ordinaris  Resolutien”  in  Archief  van  de 
Staten-Oencraal,  No.  577,  folio  309.  The  Hague,  Holland. 

65 1  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Engel  Sluiter,  Pre-Doctoral 
Fellow  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  for  1935-36,  for 
this  translation  and  for  his  helpfulness  in  many  other  ways 
during  my  sojourn  in  The  Hague. 

56“Liaasen  Loopende,”  January-June,  1628,  in  Archief  van 
de  Staten-Generaal,  No.  4800,  loose  bundle,  unpaged.  Rijksar¬ 
chief,  The  Hagrue,  Holland. 
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letters  and  documents  by 


Lord  of  Amelant, 

Hugh  Peter,  formerly  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Amelant, 
has  humbly  informed  us  that  despite  numerous  appeals  to 
Your  Grace  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  his  salary.  On 
this  account  he,  having  no  other  income,  lived  in  poverty  last 
winter.  Believing  that  no  reason  exists  why  payment  of 
said  salary  should  be  refused  we  could  not  forego,  in  view  of 
the  plaintiff’s  petition,  seriously  to  admonish  Your  Grace, 
in  order  that  he  may  receive  his  salary  and  may  no  longer 
have  cause  for  complaint.  Thus  friendship  will  be  shown  to 
us  and  a  great  boon  bestowed  upon  said  suppliant,  which 
favor,  under  similar  circumstances,  we  stand  ready  to  recip¬ 
rocate  and  we  rely  upon  you  in  this  matter. 

Act  of  June  22,  1628. 

APPENDIX  III. 

Rummaging  among  the  Clarke  Manuscripts  in  Worcester 
College  Library,  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of  1936,  I  ran  across 
the  following  defense  of  Hugh  Peter.  Unbound,  undated, 
unsigned,  ragged,  worn,  and  torn,  this  document  lies  with 
many  other  papers  relating  to  the  New  Model  Army  which 
have  been  neither  classified  nor  published.  The  defense, 
which  apparently  was  circulated  widely  in  manuscript  form 
among  Parliamentary  circles  late  in  the  winter  of  1643/4, 
was  occasioned  by  a  series  of  attacks  on  Hugh  Peter  pub¬ 
lished  by  Royalist  newssheets  in  and  after  January,  1643/4, 
whUe  Peter  was  in  Holland  as  Parliamentary  agent  to  raise 
funds  and  to  counteract  Royalist  propaganda  in  the  Low 
Countries.®^  Late  in  December,  1643,  the  Royalist  Mercurius 
Aulicus  reported 

.  .  .  that  Master  Peters  is  sent  over  to  his  old  Congregation 
in  Amsterdam,  to  invite  the  well-affected  to  liberall  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  the  Cause  in  England,  which  he  did  mighty 
powerfully  on  Sunday  was  three  Weekes,  telling  his  Disciples, 
What  a  shame  it  was  for  Professors,  that  Religion  only  stands 
at  a  stay  when  all  other  Arts  and  Sciences  were  mended ;  for 
(said  he)  the  Invention  of  Gunnes,  Printing,  and  Tobacco, 
doe  daily  increase,  but  we  in  England  oneiy  stand  still  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  content  our  selves  with  a  womans 
Religion,  a  Religion  no  better  than  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Wherefore  he  exhorted  all  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  to  pull 
off  their  Chaines,  Necklaces,  Bracelets,  Rings,  and  superflu- 

57  See  these  Collections,  LXXII,  No.  1,  pp.  57-59  (January, 
1936). 
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ities,  and  send  them  to  the  assistance  of  God’s  people  at  Lon¬ 
don.®* 

Subsequently  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Post  recorded  that 
Master  Peter,  by  his  extravagant  words  in  Holland,  had  run 
afoul  of  Dutch  authorities  and  had  been  condemned  and 
executed.®*  Peter’s  reappearance  in  London  early  in  March, 
1644,  proved  the  falsily  of  this  report,  hut  other  unsavory 
rumors  had  been  spread  abroad  and  Peter’s  friends  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  disabusing  the  public  and  of  praising  Peter 
for  his  services  to  Parliament.  Mercurius  Brittanicus,  which 
devoted  much  space  constantly  to  a  refutation  of  Aulicus, 
wrote  that 

.  .  .  it  is  very  true  Mr.  Peters  hath  been  abroad,  and  acting, 
and  perswading  for  the  publike  Cause,  and  I  think  he  mov^ 
for  the  superfluities ;  and  indeede  he  reports  of  famous  J ewels 
in  the  congregations  where  he  hath  beene,  almost  as  good  as 
those  Crowne  Jewels  which  was  pawned  in  Holland  for  Gun¬ 
powder  and  Fire-workes;  .  .  .** 

Shortly  afterwards  Mercurius  Civicus  pointed  out  the  falsity 
of  the  rumor  about  Peter’s  alleged  death  in  Holland  and 
added 

...  (I  suppose)  [he]  would  be  willing  to  bestow  a  Sermon 
upon  the  Cavaliers,  ...  if  they  should  be  desirous  of  it,  to 
satisfie  them  both  of  his  life  and  [of  his]  constancy  to  his 
former  principles,  and  to  set  forth  unto  them  their  envious 
and  undue  proceedings  in  such  a  powerfull  and  excellent 
manner,  that  if  they  had  but  any  spark  of  goodness  or  ingenu¬ 
ity,  they  should  not  only  be  convinced,  but  repent  themselves, 
and  bee  ashamed  of  their  former  actions  against  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  scandals  raised  against  him.®^ 

On  March  8  Hugh  Peter  made  a  report  to  the  House  of 
Commons®*  and  the  House,  in  recognition  of  his  services, 
gave  him  thanks  and  “thought  fit  to  order  him  One  hundred 
Pounds,  and  a  Study  of  Books,  to  that  Value;  .  .  .”®* 
Immediately,  Kichard  Collings,  author  of  Mercurius  Civicus, 
inserted  in  his  newssheet: 

The  last  weeke  I  made  mention  of  Mr.  Hugh  Peter  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Gods  word  his  comming  into  London  from  Holland, 

S8  52nd  Week,  Dec.  24-30,  1643,  pp.  738-39. 

s9No.  9,  Jan.  10,  1643/4,  p.  69  (mispaged). 

60  No.  20,  Jan.  4-11,  1643/4. 

61  No.  41,  Feb.  29-March  7,  1643/4,  p.  426. 

62  C.  J.,  Ill,  421 ;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interreg¬ 
num,  1644,  p.  34. 

63  C.  J.,  Ill,  421 ;  L.  J.,  VI,  458b,  476b,  499b. 
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being  necessitated  to  speak  something  in  his  behalfe  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fictions  and  scandalous  reports  so  confidently 
raised  by  Malignants  against  him  in  his  absence ;  I  shall  now 
also,  as  a  further  vindication  of  that  faithfull  Pastor  adver¬ 
tise  you  that  the  Parliament  have  honoured  with  much  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  thankes  his  indefatigable  labours,  adventures 
and  travels,  and  testified  it  by  a  present  taste  of  their  true 
sence  of  all  his  endeavours  for  the  publique,  by  bestowing 
upon  him  an  100  pound  in  moneys,  and  a  Library  of  bookes 
of  equall  worth ;  and  manifested  their  resolution  to  take  him 
into  their  further  care,  which  as  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
all  that  with  true  faithfulnesse  and  diligence  serve  the  pub¬ 
lique,  that  they  shall  not  lose  their  labours  in  fruitlesse 
serving  the  commonwealth  and  God  therein:  so  it  may  fill 
those  faces  with  shame,  and  stop  those  foule  mouthes  which 
have  foamed  out  their  venomous  bittemesse  against  a  man 
of  such  piety  towards  God,  and  merit  of  his  owne  native 
Countrey,  and  of  all  men.®* 

The  author  of  the  manuscript  defense  of  Hugh  Peter 
found  among  the  Clarke  Papers  evidently  borrowed  the  early 
part  of  his  paper  from  Collings’s  news  item  quoted  above; 
but  he  ended  on  an  even  more  piously  belligerent  note: 

Anonymous  Defense  of  Hugh  Peter 

March,  1644  [?] 

The  House  this  day  honoured  with  much  Acceptance  and 
thankes,  the  Indefatigable  labours,  Adventures,  and  travells 
of  Mr  Hugh  Peter,  Minister  of  Gods  word,  and  testified  it 
both  by  a  present  taste  of  theire  true  sence  of  all  his  Endea¬ 
vours  for  the  publique  by  bestowing  upon  him  a  hundred 
pound  in  moneys  and  a  Library  of  bookes  of  equall  worth 
at  least,  and  manifested  their  resolution  to  take  him  into 
theire  further  Care,  which  as  it  is  an  Incouragement  to  all 
that  with  true  faithfullness  and  dilligence  serve  the  pub¬ 
lique,  that  they  shall  not  loose  their  labours  in  fruitlesse 
serving  the  Common  Wealth  and  God  therein.  So  it  may 
fill  those  faces  with  shame  &  stopp  those  foule  mouthes  which 
have  fomed  out  theire  venemous  bitternes  against  a  man  of 
such  piety  towards  God  and  Meritt  of  his  owne  Native  Coun¬ 
try,  and  all  men,  who  sheweth  himselfe  a  true  follower  of 
Christ  his  Master.  And  being  reviled  and  reproached  as 
noe  man  more,  hath  not  thereby  beene  discouraged  in  seek¬ 
ing  theire  good  who  have,  if  not  sought,  yet  delighted  in  the 

8*  Mercurius  Civicus,  No.  42,  March  7-14,  1643/4,  p.  434. 
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thoughts  of  his  ruin.  To  many  good  people  (shewing  the 
least  part  of  theire  goodnes  in  this)  bearing  false  wittnesse 
and  overbearing  the  Innocencye  of  this  faithfull  servant  by 
theire  blastings  of  him  in  that  they  have  been  too  ready  to 
receive  false  reports,  though  they  durst  not  make  them.  I 
wish  after  so  much  light  shinin^  amongst  us  wee  did  more 
hate  these  deeds  of  darknesse  which  discover  the  hatred  of 
Cain  rather  than  the  love  of  the  Saints,  which  will,  in  Evill 
houres,  be  a  Comfortable  testimony  to  us,  that  wee  are  trans¬ 
lated  from  death  to  life.  However,  when  mens  workes  thus 
testify  of  them  in  the  Gates  &  in  the  high  Places  of  the 
City,  the  doglike  snarling  of  .  .  .  [torn]  should  not  make 
them  leave  their  way  .  .  .  [torn]  the  moone  her  Course 
when  Dogs  .  .  .  [tom]  barke  at  her.** 

65  Loose  folio  among  the  pages  of  Clarke  Mf}8.  6.  8  (Vol.  50). 
Worcester  College  Library,  Oxford. 
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ADDKESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ONE  HUN¬ 
DREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  GRANTING 
OF  THE  CITY  CHARTER  IN  THE  TOWN  HALL, 
SALEM. 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips, 


Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens 
of  this  dear  old  City  of  Salem: 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city.  One  hundred  years 
ago  this  year,  after  the  town  had  existed  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  the  citizens  felt  that  the  town  had  grown 
too  large  for  the  town  meeting  and  that  a  new  form  of 
government  would  express  their  wishes  more  clearly,  and 
they  established  a  two-chamber  form  of  city  government. 
The  lower  house  was  a  sort  of  representative  town  meet¬ 
ing  of  four  delegates  from  each  ward.  As  the  direct  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people,  they  controlled  the  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  upper  branch  was  in  the  nature  of  a  board 
of  city  commissioners  and  most  of  the  executive  work 
was  in  their  hands.  It  was  a  good  and  a  simple  form  of 
government,  and  I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  improved 
upon.  It  was  still  going  in  1898  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  in  such  a  common  council  myself. 

The  city  government  was  discussed  in  this  very  town 
hall  where  we  are  meeting  tonight  on  April  4,  1836,  and 
617  votes  were  cast  for  the  Charter  and  185  against  it. 
Three  weeks  later  came  the  election,  and  of  the  1104 
votes  cast,  752  ware  cast  for  the  Hon.  Leverett  Sal  ton- 
stall  for  mayor.  He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a 
graceful  speaker,  universally  admired  and  loved,  as  his 
grandson  now  is.  On  May  9th  the  newly-elected  officers 
organized  the  government  in  the  Tabernacle  Church.  A 
year  later  the  City  Hall  was  built,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  it  was  entirely  paid  for  by  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States  government.  It  would  be  a  delightful  spec¬ 
tacle  to  see  the  United  States  government  today  returning 
money  to  its  citizens  instead  of  searching  for  new  ways  to 
secure  more  money  out  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  Saltonstall  was  mayor  for  two  years  and  turned 
over  the  office  to  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  who  resigned  from 
Congress  to  take  up  these  duties.  He  held  the  position 
four  years  and  was  deeply  interested  in  education  in  the 
city.  He  gave  his  entire  salary  to  the  schools  of  the  city, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Phillips  School  was 
named  for  him.  He  was  a  merchant  owning  ships  that 
went  to  the  Philippines  and  the  South  Seas,  and  held 
many  public  offices. 

It  is  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  services  of  these  first 
two  mayors  of  the  city  that  their  grandsons  have  been 
invited  to  speak  to  you  on  the  Centennial  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  city  government. 

But  this  city  did  not  arise  out  of  nothing.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  people  is  a  slow  growth,  and  this  city  has 
three  hundred  and  ten  years  of  persistent  conscientious 
work  behind  it.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  Salem 
Bay  as  it  was  when  Endecott  landed  over  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  islands.  Baker’s,  Misery,  and  the  rest,  were 
covered  with  great  trees  among  which  waving  white  pine 
predominated;  the  Marblehead  and  Beverly  shores  were 
the  usual  mixture  of  oak  and  maple  and  evergreens.  All 
was  forest,  except  where  a  few  rocky  beaches  gave  a  little 
open  space  along  the  shores.  The  big  area  of  the  mill 
pond  from  the  hill  where  the  High  school  is  to  the  high 
land  in  South  Salem,  filled  and  emptied  with  every  tide, 
and  swept  down  the  broad  channel  where  the  railroad 
station  is,  leaving  a  deep  water-front  along  Front  Street 
and  wearing  away  the  steep  bank  where  the  end  of  the 
Charter  Street  burial  ground  now  is.  An  especially  large 
estuary  from  the  back  of  the  Court  House  to  the  rising 
ground  in  North  Salem,  ran  up  North  River,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  cove  to  the  south  of  the  hollow  in  Boston  Street, 
extended  northward  back  of  Harmony  Grove  to  the  first 
falls  at  Trask’s  Mills.  Two  centuries  later  ocean-going 
ships  still  went  above  where  North  Bridge  now  is.  The 
deep  estuary  of  Danvers  River,  with  its  many  branches 
edged  with  forest,  but  with  narow  salt  marshes  between 
the  forest  and  the  water,  gave  promise  of  a  little  priceless 
meadow  hay.  There  was  no  cleared  land  except  a  few 
Indian  fields  just  east  of  Washington  Street,  and  per- 
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haps  a  little  ground  which  Eoger  Conant  and  his  fisher¬ 
men  had  cleared  just  above  Beverly  Bridge.  All  was 
virgin  country.  The  rivers  were  filled  with  fish.  Ducks 
paddled  about  in  every  pond.  Partridges  and  wild  turkeys 
wandered  about  the  woods.  Deer  and  probably  moose 
could  be  found  in  the  forests  in  plenty.  Bears  and  wild¬ 
cats  and  wolves  supplied  a  fiercer  sort  of  game.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  until  eighty  years  after  the  settlement  that  the 
last  bounty  for  killing  a  wolf  in  Salem  was  paid. 

To  this  virgin  land  came  on  September  6,  1628,  John 
Endecott,  with  tie  first  spearpoint  of  the  Puritan  migra¬ 
tion  in  the  good  ship  Abigail.  I  suspect  they  tied  up  the 
Abigail  alongside  of  the  steep  bank  which  is  now  Front 
Street,  and  landed  their  goods.  Presently  they  built  a 
few  rude  huts  on  the  sloping  ground,  and  some  better  ones 
on  the  broad  street  we  know  as  Washington  Street  which 
was  the  first  New  England  green  of  the  hundreds  which 
now  add  beauty  to  our  New  England  villages. 

September  gives  small  warning  of  the  rigors  of  a  New 
England  winter  to  men  entirely  unaccustomed  to  its  se¬ 
verity.  It  was  too  late  to  plant,  but  they  fished  and 
hunted  to  eke  out  their  scanty  food  supply.  Men  and 
women  died  of  cold  and  exposure.  Starvation  stared  them 
in  the  face.  Nobody  seemed  to  owe  them  a  living.  But 
their  own  strong  hearts  and  their  endless  hours  of  labor 
admitted  of  no  failure.  The  indomitable  energy  of  Ende¬ 
cott  and  the  courage  of  the  men  and  women  about  him  won 
through  to  the  spring  and  the  planting  of  the  meager  fields 
they  had  cleared. 

There  was  no  winter  as  bad  as  that  first  one,  and  the 
founders  of  Salem  had  shown  the  way  to  build  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony.  Ten  thousand  people  came  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  the  next  ten  years  and  spread  over  the 
country  from  Newbury  to  Dorchester  and  w'est  to  Con¬ 
cord  and  Lancaster.  They  cleared  their  lands  and  built 
their  houses,  planted  their  crops  and  raised  flocks  and 
herds.  It  was  two  generations  before  anybody  in  the 
colony  dared  to  work  less  than  every  daylight  hour  every 
working  day  the  whole  year  through.  It  was  that  sort  of 
work  that  made  Salem,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  of  effort 
that  will  ever  make  anything  worth  having. 
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Fifty  years  passed  away.  Salem  as  an  agricultural 
town  could  not  compete  with  the  richer  fields  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex  counties,  but  with  skill  and  foresight  her 
men  turned  to  the  fisheries  and  trade  and  the  correlated 
industry  of  ship-building.  Her  leading  men  supported 
and  encouraged  by  the  General  Court,  instead  of  being 
taxed  out  of  existence  by  the  same  body,  built  up  a  great 
fishing  industry  and  organized  a  valuable  coastwise  trade. 
Sixty  sail  of  fishing  ketches  went  down  to  the  banks  and 
in  spite  of  wind,  weather  and  Indian  attacks,  wherever 
they  landed,  brought  back  vast  stores  of  codfish  to  Winter 
Island,  where  most  of  it  was  dried  for  export.  Other 
ships  took  the  fish  to  the  southern  colonies  and  to  the 
West  Indies,  along  with  lumber,  barrel  staves  and  other 
products  of  the  forests  and  farms.  More  lumber  went 
into  the  building  of  ships  and  more  labor  also.  Just  as 
the  farmers  of  the  earlier  generation  had  built  up  their 
capital  by  enlarging  their  farms  and  increasing  their 
equipment  and  their  livestock,  so  this  new  generation  of 
fishermen  and  merchants  saved  their  profits  to  build  and 
equip  larger  and  better  ships  and  thereby  provided  the 
sort  of  employment  that  enriched  not  only  themselves  but 
the  men  who  worked  for  them  on  sea  and  land.  No  city 
or  country  can  prosper  where  the  leading  men  are  not 
allowed  to  succeed,  and  no  people  can  prosper  unless  the 
industries  they  work  in  are  successful. 

All  during  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  great  mainstay  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  the 
fishing  and  the  trade  that  depended  upon  it.  Philip  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  whom  English  Street  is  named,  John  Turner, 
whose  house  of  the  seven  gables  still  stands,  Timothy  Orne 
and  the  elder  Benjamin  Pickman,  whose  house  now  dilap¬ 
idated  still  stands  beside  the  Peabody  ^luseum,  all  built 
up  their  fortunes  and  those  of  the  men  they  employed  by 
the  fisheries. 

There  was,  however,  a  constant  threat  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  fisheries,  and  that  was  the  rivalry  of  the  French 
colonies  to  the  north.  For  nearly  seventy-five  years  this 
contest  flared  up  into  war,  only  to  be  adjusted  by  peace 
that  was  little  more  than  a  truce.  King  William’s  War 
merged  with  a  scant  interval  into  Queen  Anne’s  War, 
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which  ended  with  a  setback  for  the  French,  who  contin¬ 
ued  to  stir  up  the  Indians  to  harry  the  frontier.  Salem 
sent  her  men  to  help  hold  the  harassed  towns  of  the  Maine 
coast,  and  even  manned  and  equipped  a  little  man-of-war 
of  her  own  to  protect  her  fishermen.  In  1725  Massachu¬ 
setts  declared  a  little  private  war  of  her  own  against  the 
northern  Indians. 

All  the  time  the  French  worked  steadily  to  regain  their 
lost  ground.  On  the  northern  tip  of  Cape  Breton  Island 
they  established  a  great  fortress  at  Louisburg  to  protect 
the  mouth  of  their  great  river,  and  to  use  as  an  advance 
base  to  attack  the  English  settlements.  Planned  by  the 
greatest  of  French  military  engineers,  they  labored  for 
twenty  years  to  make  it  as  near  impregnable  as  was  pos¬ 
sible.  It  was  armed  and  equipped  without  regard  to  ex¬ 
pense,  and  was  said  to  have  cost  £1,000,000.  It  was  gar¬ 
risoned  by  French  regular  troops  and  commanded  by 
French  officers,  and  it  was  the  great  outpost  in  America 
of  the  power  of  France. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  When  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc¬ 
cession,  known  in  America  as  King  George’s  war,  broke  out 
in  1744,  and  before  the  news  reached  Boston,  the  French 
from  Louisburg  had  captured  the  New  England  post  at 
Canseau.  After  much  debate,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  by  a  majority  of  one  (and  largely  influenced  by 
the  petition  of  the  fishermen  of  Salem  and  Marblehead) 
finally  voted,  on  January  29th,  to  send  an  expedition 
against  the  fortress  at  Louisburg.  The  driving  power  be¬ 
hind  the  scheme  was  supplied  by  Governor  Shirley,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pickman  of  Salem  of  the  Military  Committee,  and 
William  Pepperrell  of  Kittery,  who  commanded  the  expe¬ 
dition.  In  many  ways  it  was  one  of  the  most  preposterous 
ex|)editions  ever  planned,  but  in  less  than  sixty  days,  they 
assembled  100  transports,  enlisted  3,000  men,  of  which 
the  first  companies  came  from  Salem  and  Marblehead,  and 
had  actually  sailed  from  Boston.  They  took  all  the  can¬ 
non  in  Boston  and  borrowed  18  more  from  New  York, 
but  this  was  not  enough,  so  they  planned  to  capture  one 
of  the  French  batteries  and  carried  down  cannon  balls  to 
fit  the  French  guns.  They  were  short  of  provisions,  so 
wrote  the  southern  colonies  to  please  rush  up  some  grain 
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ships,  and  they  equipped  the  transports  with  fishing  tackle 
so  they  could  fish  for  the  army  after  they  had  landed  the 
troops.  They  wrote  the  British  Admiralty  to  please  send 
some  warships,  but  they  sailed  long  before  they  knew  any¬ 
thing  was  coming. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  did  capture  the 
cannon  to  fit  the  cannon-balls,  the  fishermen  caught  the 
fish  to  feed  the  troops,  and  grain  ships  came  on  time,  the 
British  Admiralty  did  send  the  warships,  and  with  bitter 
labor  and  terrible  hardships,  not  to  mention  much  bloody 
fighting,  these  men  of  New  England,  among  which  the 
men  of  Salem  were  conspicuous,  did  capture  Louisburg 
less  than  six  months  after  the  idea  was  first  broached. 
There  was  not  much  organization  and  not  much  disci¬ 
pline,  but  every  individual  man  did  his  full  part  and  they 
worked  together  with  hearts  and  hands  to  a  glorious  con¬ 
clusion. 

All  during  this  period  the  life  of  the  city  was  fishing 
and  trade  and  related  activities.  It  took  one  more  long 
war,  which  ended  in  1763,  to  finally  free  our  fishermen 
and  traders  from  the  menace  of  the  French.  Then  they 
were  safe, — safe  to  fish  and  sail  the  seas  as  they  pleased. 
They  were  skillful  fishermen  and  able  shipmasters,  and 
no  traders  in  the  world  were  better.  One-half  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  town  were  probably  at  sea,  and  they 
prospered  greatly.  The  cabin-boys  grew  up  to  be  seamen, 
the  seamen  developed  into  shipmasters,  and  the  shipmas¬ 
ters  became  merchants.  They  were  clean  and  brave  and 
honest,  and  they  pushed  their  business  with  skill  and  de¬ 
termination.  Such  a  people  ought  to  succeed,  and  they 
did  greatly. 

But  jealousy  began  to  appear  in  England.  Why  shouln’t 
this  strong,  rich  people  pay  some  of  England’s  bills.  Tax¬ 
ation,  that  creeping  paralysis  of  trade  and  industry  and 
the  greatest  of  all  breeders  of  unemployment,  crept  in 
from  across  the  sea.  Dread  of  their  competition  resulted 
in  regulations.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  trade  with 
the  French  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  for  that  spoiled 
the  market  for  the  English  sugar  planters.  They  must  not 
trade  with  England  direct,  for  that  was  reserved  for  Eng¬ 
lish  ships.  First,  they  defied  the  rules  and  traded  where 
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they  pleased,  but  the  laws  were  stiffened.  Ships  were 
seized  and  cargoes  condemned,  till  a  brave  and  loyal  peo¬ 
ple  were  driven  to  desperation. 

The  Port  of  Boston  was  closed  to  punish  its  people  for 
their  defiance  of  the  Tea  Act  and  other  laws  of  trade. 
General  Gage  moved  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  to  Sa¬ 
lem,  but  the  Salem  merchants  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  their  neighbors’  misfortunes.  The  General  spent  one 
summer  in  Salem  and  then  concluded  that  Boston  was  a 
more  salubrious  spot,  and  after  his  departure  the  first 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  was  organized  in 
the  old  Court  House  in  Salem,  which  stood  just  where  the 
head  of  the  tunnel  now  is,  and  there  chose  John  Hancock 
as  president. 

The  people  began  to  arm.  Cannon  were  collected  and 
a  lot  of  gun  carriages  were  built  in  the  blacksmith  shop 
just  across  N^orth  Bridge.  On  Sunday,  February  26, 
1775,  while  the  people  were  at  meeting,  they  were  alarmed 
by  word  that  Colonel  Leslie,  marching  from  Marble¬ 
head  where  he  had  landed  from  Boston,  was  close  upon 
them.  Swift  riders  were  sent  out  to  raise  the  country¬ 
side,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  before  dark  that 
short  February  afternoon  men  from  far-away  Amesbury 
were  on  the  march  for  Salem.  Colonel  Leslie  paused  a 
few  moments  in  the  town  and  then  marched  down  to  North 
River  and  out  the  long  causeway  to  the  North  Bridge, 
but  the  minutemen  were  ahead  of  him  and  raised  the  draw. 
Colonel  Leslie  ordered  it  down  and  told  his  men  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  fire.  Captain  Felt,  who  was  standing  nearby, 
said:  “You  have  no  right  to  do  that.  War  will  begin 
right  here.”  A  long  altercation  ensued,  while  some  of 
the  people  scuttled  their  boats  near  by  which  the  soldiers 
had  tried  to  capture,  and  in  the  scuffle  one  or  two  people 
were  pricked  with  bayonets.  I)r.  Barnard  of  the  North 
Church  argued  for  peace,  and  finally  the  bridge  was  low¬ 
ered  on  Leslie’s  promise  to  march  only  a  few  feet  beyond. 
The  Danvers  minutemen,  several  of  whom  were  killed  at 
Lexington  a  few  weeks  later,  arrived  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Bridge  and  stood  drawn  up  in  Federal  Street 
near  the  Nichols  House  when  Leslie  retreated  up  North 
Street.  This  was  the  first  armed  resistance  of  the  Revo- 
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lution,  and  the  last  time  a  British  soldier  ever  entered 
Essex  County. 

But  the  conspicuous  part  Salem  played  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  not  on  land.  It  was,  as  would  be  expected,  at 
sea.  When  the  battle  of  Lexington  occurred,  it  was 
vitally  necessary  that  the  carefully  prepared  American 
account  of  the  battle  should  reach  England  first.  The 
Provincial  Congress  entrusted  it  to  Richard  Derby,  the 
Salem  representative.  It  reached  Salem  April  27th,  four 
days  after  General  Gage’s  ship  had  sailed,  and  that  night 
the  Derby  schooner  Quero  vanished  from  port.  Just 
thirty-one  days  later,  Richard’s  brother  John  handed  those 
dispatches  to  Arthur  Lee,  the  Provincial  Agent  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  he  broadcasted  them  up  and  down  England  days 
before  the  English  government  had  ever  heard  of  the  fight. 

But  there  was  sterner  work  ahead  than  carrying  dis¬ 
patches.  Never  during  the  war  did  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  have  as  many  as  ten  armed  naval  vessels  at  sea  at  one 
time,  and  often  none  at  all,  but  here  again  private  initia¬ 
tive,  which  has  always  been  the  mainstay  of  the  American 
people,  came  to  the  rescue.  Vessels  armed  and  equipped 
by  private  citizens  were  commissioned,  first  by  the  separate 
colonies  and  later  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Of  the 
1,697  privateers  bonded  by  Congress,  626  were  Massa¬ 
chusetts  vessels,  or  well  over  one-third,  but  our  Provincial 
Congress  sent  out  a  lot  more,  especially  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war.  All  told,  Massachusetts  accounted  for  958 
of  the  Revolutionary  privateers,  which  may  have  been 
nearly  half.  Of  these,  Salem  supplied  293  and  Beverly 
and  Marblehead  about  80  more,  or  more  than  a  third  of 
the  total.  It  took  2,500  guns  and  about  12,000  men  to 
arm  and  equip  these  Salem  vessels,  which  was  no  small 
contribution  to  the  war.  There  is  no  time  here  to  tell 
the  story  of  vessels  like  the  schooner  Governor  Putnam, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Stephen  Mascoll,  who  lost  his  life 
attacking  a  vessel  of  much  greater  fire  than  his,  of  Daniel 
Ilathorne  who  commanded  the  schooner  Trite  American 
on  several  successful  cruises,  of  Jonathan  Harraden,  who 
commanded  the  ship  General  Pickering  in  many  a  well- 
fought  fight,  or  of  a  hundred  others.  It  is  a  story  of  able 
leaders  and  brave  and  loyal  seamen. 


k. 
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At  last  after  eight  years  of  war  Salem  was  free,  free 
as  she  had  never  been  before,  free  of  taxation  to  support 
other  people’s  burdens,  free  of  a  planned  economy  to 
enable  other  people  to  prosper,  free  to  sail  the  seas  where 
she  saw  fit,  free  to  trade  where  she  pleased.  And  as 
always  happens  when  a  people  are  relieved  of  govern¬ 
mental  oppression,  they  prospered  greatly.  Under  the 
unexcelled  leadership  of  Elias  Basket  Derby,  Salem 
pressed  the  opportunity  for  leadership  in  trade  to  the 
limit.  Within  three  years  he  had  sent  the  bark  Light 
Horse  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  ship  Grand  Turk  to  Canton, 
and  the  ship  Atlantic  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  All  of 
these  ships  were  the  first  to  display  the  American  flag 
in  these  ports.  Other  ships  of  other  merchants  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  where  he  had  led  the  way.  The  riches  of  the  East 
began  to  flow  into  Salem.  Tea  and  silks  from  China, 
coffee  and  sugar  from  India,  spices  and  pepper  from 
Sumatra  and  Java,  and  this  little  city  became  a  world 
market,  and  paid  into  the  Salem  Custom  House  nearly 
$10,000,000  in  the  first  twenty-five  years.  Hew  lines  of 
trade  were  started,  new  ports  visited  in  all  comers  of 
the  world.  The  best  authority  on  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  makes  the  statement  that  Salem  has  commenced 
trade  with  more  different  peoples  in  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  than  all  the  other 
American  ports  combined.  On  the  seal  of  the  city, 
adopted  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  the  motto,  “To  the  far¬ 
thest  port  of  the  rich  Indies,”  and  it  is  certainly  no  idle 
boast. 

For  half  a  century  this  trade  went  on.  In  spite  of  the 
naval  war  with  France,  these  dauntless  seamen  kept  on 
their  way.  In  spite  of  the  Jeffersonian  embargo  policy 
that  kept  the  ships  safe  while  the  sailors  starved,  in  spite 
of  war  with  England,  when  they  again  turned  merchant¬ 
men  into  battleships,  the  trade  went  on  till  ships  got  so 
large  that  they  could  no  longer  negotiate  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nels  of  our  harbor,  and  this  handicap  our  seamen  and 
merchants  could  not  overcome. 

But  the  genius  of  Salem  was  not  defeated.  The  mer- 
.  chants  turned  to  other  lines  of  industry.  The  railroads 
were  just  starting,  and  so  was  the  great  industrial  develop- 
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ment  of  New  England.  The  Eastern  Railroad  was  built 
from  Boston  to  Salem  just  two  years  after  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  and  the  various  branches  and  independent 
roads  extending  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  from  Salem 
to  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Gloucester  and  Wakefield,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  a  new  form  of  water-borne  commerce, 
namely,  the  distribution  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  industrial  centers  on  the  Merrimack  River.  The 
cheapness  of  water-borne  coal  facilitated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company,  whose 
cheap  fuel  permitted  it  to  compete  with  the  water  power 
of  the  Alerrimack  River,  and  it  has  gone  on  successfully 
to  this  day. 

Tanneries  have  always  existed  in  Salem  from  the  be¬ 
ginning;  first  around  the  Common,  later  up  the  North 
River;  but  they  very  greatly  increased  in  the  decades  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  when  the  merchants  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  industry.  In  the  early  days  they  used 
local  hides,  and  later  imported  ones. 

The  original  genius  of  the  men  of  Salem  broke  out  in 
other  new  lines,  some  based  on  the  shipping  trade,  others 
not.  The  Forest  River  Lead  Mills  still  operate,  but  the 
Jute  Mills  started  by  Colonel  Francis  Peabody  have  flour¬ 
ished  and  had  their  day.  The  oil  and  candle  industry 
started  by  the  same  active  mind  and  based  on  the  whale 
and  sperm  oil  fisheries  and  the  importation  of  linseed 
from  India  flourished  for  a  time.  When  the  New  Jersey 
came  in  with  linseed  from  India  in  1842,  she  was  said  to 
have  been  the  largest  ship  that  had  docked  in  Salem  to 
that  time,  but  she  was  only  600  tons.  Several  banks  and 
insurance  companies  were  started,  and  many  of  these  are 
in  flourishing  condition  today. 

As  a  crowning  glory  of  her  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity,  the  active  genius  of  the  merchants  provided 
for  a  record  of  their  lives  and  activities.  The  East  India 
Marine  Society  Museum,  now  the  Peabody  Museum,  is 
one  of  the  finest  marine  and  ethnological  museums  of 
the  country,  if  not  of  the  world.  Its  South  Sea  Islands 
collections  are  finer  in  some  ways  than  those  of  the  British 
Museum  itself.  The  Essex  Institute  has  a  noble  record 
for  preserving  and  publishing  the  historical  records  of 
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the  county.  This  year  the  American  Historical  Review 
pronounced  it  the  most  distinguished  county  historical 
society  in  America.  I  doubt  if  many  citizens  of  Salem 
realize  what  priceless  treasures  they  live  among.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  whole  city,  with  its  wonderful  colo¬ 
nial  and  early  American  architecture,  its  narrow  streets 
and  its  wide  and  beautiful  avenues,  is  a  museum  itself 
of  which  the  Institute,  the  Peabody  Museum,  the  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  the  Pioneers’  Village  are  merely 
the  prize  pieces.  If  to  this  glorious  collection  we  can 
add  a  park,  of  which  the  fine  old  Custom  House  where 
Hawthorne  wrote  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  shall  be  the  cen¬ 
tral  feature,  flanked  on  one  side  by  that  little  gem  of 
colonial  architecture,  the  old  Derby  House,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  old  Crowninshield  Mansion,  and  then  imag¬ 
ine  Derby  Wharf  extending  out  in  front  in  something  of 
its  pristine  glory,  with  a  couple  of  old  square-riggers  along¬ 
side,  Salem  is  Ixuind  to  be  the  mecca  of  all  New  England 
pilgrims. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  all  the  original  work  of  Salem 
minds  through  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  third 
of  the  present  one,  but  a  few  examples  may  be  suggested. 
In  the  nineties  it  suddenly  sprang  to  the  leadership  in  the 
planning  and  distribution  of  artistic  and  well-planned 
silver  ware.  The  name  of  Daniel  Low  became  a  house¬ 
hold  word  throughout  the  country.  Wherever  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  house  or  the  grown  people  gather  around 
a  table  of  an  evening  to  enjoy  a  new  game,  the  name  of 
Parker  is  pretty  sure  to  be  found  upon  the  box.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  light  that  shines  upon  the  table 
is  from  a  Hygrade  lamp.  Probably  there  could  not  be 
found  in  any  city  three  more  original  and  diversified 
industries,  promoted  with  skill  and  energy  into  national 
institutions.  It  is  this  sort  of  originality  and  energy 
that  has  been  the  glory  of  America.  It  brings  wealth  and 
activity  to  the  city,  and  increasing  and  steady  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  working  people. 

It  is  clear  that  our  present  national  method  of  multiply¬ 
ing  useless  jobs  only  hurts  the  people  it  plans  to  help. 
In  complaining  about  taxes  and  what  we  lose  in  money, 
we  are  looking  down  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  It 
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is  not  the  men  who  have  to  pay  who  lose.  They  may  lose 
their  money,  but  it  makes  them  more  able,  more  versa¬ 
tile,  more  self-reliant.  It  makes  those  who  receive,  pau¬ 
pers.  One  side  loses  merely  its  money,  the  other  side 
loses  its  independence,  its  character,  almost  its  soul. 

What  is  a  job?  It  is  merely  the  surplus  work  of  a 
productive  mind.  Those  activities  which  a  tremendously 
productive  mind  can’t  execute  itself  with  its  own  hands, 
become  jobs  for  others.  The  whole  history  of  the  city 
points  to  a  thousand  examples  of  the  need  and  wisdom 
of  encouraging  men  of  genius  to  use  their  brains,  and 
when  they  are  helped  and  encouraged  to  work,  the  whole 
community  prospers,  and  when  they  succeed,  everybody, 
down  to  the  last  ditch  digger,  feels  the  impetus. 

I  cannot  close  without  paying  my  tribute  of  respect  to 
our  present  Mayor,  whose  energy  and  ability  compare 
well  with  that  of  the  able  men  who  have  gone  before  him. 
During  a  long  and  difficult  period  he  has  administered 
the  affairs  of  this  city  with  honesty,  skill  and  humanity. 
I  am  glad  he  was  at  the  helm  during  the  years  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  when  the  city  was  closing  its  first  century  of  exist- 


CATALOGUE  OF  PORTRAITS  IN  THE 
PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  SALEM. 


The  descriptions  of  portraits  in  the  collections  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  follow  the  form  used  in  the  recently 
published  Catalogue  of  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  by  subjects.  In  each 
case  a  brief  description  of  the  painting  is  followed  by  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  subject,  with  references  indi¬ 
cating  the  sources  from  which  the  material  has  been 
obtained.  To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  the  following 
abbreviations  will  be  used  throughout: 

E.  I.  H.  C.  =  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections. 
History  E.  I.  M.  S.  =  History  of  the  Salem  East  India 
Marine  Society  (Salem,  1916). 

Laws  S.  M.  S.  =  Laws  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society 
(Salem,  1873). 

Salem  Ship  Reg.  =  A.  E.  Hitchings  &  S.  W.  Phillips, 
Ship  Registers  of  the  District  of  Salem  and  Beverly, 
1789-1900  (Salem:  Essex  Institute,  1906). 

Early  Shipping  =  H.  S.  Tapley,  Early  Coastwise  and 
Foreign  Shipping  of  Salem  (Salem:  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  1934). 

Putnam  =  G.  G.  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voy¬ 
ages  (Salem:  Essex  Institute,  1922-30). 

Perley  =  Sidney  Perley,  The  History  of  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Salem:  Privately  printed,  1924-28). 
Osgood-Batchelder  =  C.  S.  Osgood  &  H.  M.  Batchelder, 
Historical  Sketch  of  Salem,  1626-1879  (Salem: 
Essex  Institute,  1879). 

Bentley,  Diary  =  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.  D. 
(Salem:  Essex  Institute,  1905-14). 

The  other  abbreviations  used,  such  as  Essex  Co.  Proh. 
Rec.  and  Salem  Vit.  Rec.,  are  self-explanatory. 
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1.  Ahmet  ben  Haman.  Oil  by  Edward  Mooney.  Can¬ 
vas,  41^  in.  X  351/4  in.  Seated  figure,  full  face. 
Wears  native  costume,  a  turban  and  black  coat, 
gold  trimmed.  White  robe  buttoned  to  neck,  sash 
at  waist.  Right  hand  rests  on  thigh,  left  hand 
wears  one  gray  glove  and  holds  the  other.  Table 
at  left  holds  silver  ink  well,  paper,  pen,  sealing 
wax  and  card  with  signature  “Edward  Mooney, 
Xew  York.”  Gold  curtain,  seascape  with  sloop- 
of-war  on  right.  M  4473.  Neg.  717. 

Oift  of  Mrs.  William  McMullan,  1918. 

Ahmet  lien  Ilaman.was  an  interesting  and  picturesque 
figure  in  Arabian  hisiwry  during  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Tn  1835  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  with  the  principalities  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
and  Commissioner  Edmund  Roberts  of  New  Hampshire 
sailed  at  once  in  the  Peacock  for  the  Arabian  Coast.  He 
had  nearly  reached  his  destination  when  there  was  an 
attempt  to  board  and  plunder  his  vessel  by  the  piratical 
natives.  Aid  was  sought  from  Muscat  and  Ahmet  ben 
Haman  was  ordered  from  thence  to  the  Peacock’s  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  sloop-of-war  Sultanee.  Through  his  good 
offices  the  vessel  and  its  crew  were  saved.  Tn  1840  Ahmet 
ben  Haman  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  SvUanee,  arriv- 
isg  in  that  city  as  an  accredited  representative  of  the 
Imam  of  Muscat,  bearing  gifts  to  President  Van  Buren. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  New  York  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  voted  $500.  to  purchase  a  portrait  likeness  of  this 
Arabian  emissary.  Ahmet  ben  Haman  was  accordingly 
invited  to  sit  for  his  portrait  and  Edward  Mooney  was 
selected  as  the  artist.  This  portrait  hangs  in  New  York 
City  Hall.  A  copy  by  the  same  artist  was  made  and  is 
now  a  valued  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem. 

[See  Conklin  Mann,  “An  odd  portrait  in  the  New  York 
City  Hall,”  Century  Magazine,  LXXIX  (1909-10), 
93.5.] 
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2.  Edward  Allen,  1735-1803.  Oil  by  unknown  artist. 
Canvas,  16^^  in.  x  13  in.  Part  of  portrait  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  William  Bentley  as  having  been  cut 
down  by  him  in  1816.  Head  and  shoulders,  three- 
quarters  face  to  left.  Brown  hair,  white  stock, 
tumed-over  collar.  Blue  coat  and  waistcoat.  Gray 
background.  M  371.  Neg.  2253. 

Gift  of  Misses  M.  C.  and  E.  C.  Allen,  1891. 

Edward  Allen,  merchant  and  shipmaster,  was  born  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  England,  about  1735.  In  1757  he 
came  to  America,  settling  at  Salem,  and  on  18  January 
1759  married  at  Salem  Ruth  (Hodges)  Gardner,  widow 
of  Israel  Gardner  and  daughter  of  Gamaliel  and  Sarah 
(Williams)  Hodges.  Three  children  were  bom  of  this 
union.  Mrs.  Ruth  Allen  died  about  10  October  1774, 
and  in  1778  Captain  Allen  married  Margaret  Lockhart 
of  North  Carolina.  Among  the  vessels  commanded  by 
Captain  Allen  were  the  schooners  Baltich  and  Industry, 
the  ship  Antelope,  the  brig  Neptune,  and  others  engaged 
in  coastwise  and  foreign  trade.  In  1793  it  was  recorded 
by  Dr.  Bentley  that  Captain  Allen  owned  several  negro 
servants  and  kept  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  general  goods. 
Captain  Allen’s  mansion  house  on  Derby  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Hardy  Street,  was  an  imposing  building  for  its 
times,  boasting  a  high  turret  which  was  blown  over  during 
a  storm  in  1781.  He  owned  much  other  real  estate  in 
Salem,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  purchased  a 
farm  at  Salem  Neck  for  summer  occupancy.  He  joined 
the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  1766  and  served  as  its 
Deputy  Master  from  1802  until  his  death,  27  July  1803. 
Mrs.  Margaret  (Lockhart)  Allen  died  on  13  August  1808. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  394;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed).  III,  45,  402,  V,  43,  45;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  IV 
(1862),  76;  Laws  S.  M.  S.,  121,  125;  Early  Shipping,  9, 
10,  122;  Perley,  III,  330;  Bentley,  Diary,  I,  49,  102, 
109,  127,  332,  II,  36,  III,  24,  27,  34,  378,  395,  IV,  383; 
Gardner,  Thomas  Gardner  and  some  of  his  descendants, 
147.] 
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3.  Edward  Allen,  Jr.,  1764-1845.  Oil  by  Charles 
Osgood,  1844.  Canvas,  29^  in.  x  24^  in.  Half 
length  portrait  of  elderly  man.  Head  three-quar¬ 
ters  to  right,  eyes  front.  Light  brown  hair  tied  at 
back,  short  side  whiskers,  white  stock,  double- 
breasted  dark  coat,  buttoned  up  to  stock.  Dark 
background.  M  1462. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Duncan  Galbraith,  1909. 

Edward  Allen,  Jr.,  was  born  21  March  1764,  the  son 
of  Edward  and  Ruth  (Hodges)  Allen.  He  followed  the 
sea  at  a  very  early  age,  sailing  on  many  foreign  voyages. 
He  was  part  or  sole  owner  of  the  brig  Jason  and  the  brig¬ 
antine  Hector,  besides  several  other  Salem  vessels.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  1797, 
and  on  2  October  1798  married  Anna  Fiske,  bom  12  June 
1770,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  (Phippen)  Fiske. 
Captain  Allen  purchased  the  beautiful  farm  at  Salem 
Neck  formerly  owned  by  his  father  and  there  planted  a 
market  garden  and  constructed  an  artificial  fish  pond, 
wharves  and  a  summer  house.  By  previous  losses  in 
Spain  and  by  his  business  failure  in  1810,  Captain 
Allen’s  resources  were  greatly  depleted  and  his  more  elab¬ 
orate  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  farm  could  not  be 
fulfilled.  Captain  Allen  died  at  St.  Michael’s  Island  in 
the  Azores  on  5  December  1845,  surviving  his  wife  whose 
death  occurred  in  Salem  on  6  March  1826. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  394;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  I,  34,  302,  III,  45,  V,  43;  E,  I.  H.  C., 
IV  (1862),  136,  LXVII  (1931),  301;  Salem  Ship  Reg., 
37,  70,  95,  186,  194,  200;  Laws  S.  M.  S.,  129;  Bentlev, 
Diary,  III,  395,  430,  432,  453,  455,  509-11;  Pierce, 
Fiske-Fisk  Genealogy,  103.] 

4.  John  Fisk  Allen,  1807-1876.  Oval  miniature  in 
oil  by  unknown  artist.  Dimensions,  3%  in.  x 
2%  in.  Waist  length  portrait  of  young  man,  al¬ 
most  full  face.  Thick,  dark,  curling  hair,  parted 
near  center,  short  side  whiskers,  dark  eyes.  High 
collar,  white  stock,  frilled  shirt,  white  waistcoat. 
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dark  blue  ooat  with  brass  buttons.  Dark  blue- 

gray  background.  M  372.  Neg.  5001. 

Gift  of  Misses  M.  C.  and  E.  C.  Allen,  1892. 

John  Fisk  Allen,  merchant  and  shipowner,  the  son  of 
Edward  and  Anna  (Fiske)  Allen,  was  bom  in  Salem  on 
14  July  1807.  As  a  young  man  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Pickering  Dodge,  the  eminent  Salem  merchant,  and 
sailed  as  supercargo  and  also  as  master  of  various  Salem 
vessels  to  India  and  other  foreign  countries.  He  joined 
the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  1832  and  the  Salem 
Marine  Society  in  1836.  On  retiring  from  the  sea,  he 
entered  mercantile  life,  and  was  at  one  time  a  partner 
with  his  brother  Edward  Allen.  He  was  part  owner  of 
the  barks  Cavalier  and  Trenton,  the  brigs  Curlew  and 
Gentleman,  the  schooners  Virginia  and  William  Penn, 
and  the  ship  Gov.  Endicott.  John  Fisk  Allen  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  its  Vice 
President  from  1864  to  1867.  He  became  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  horticulture,  was  a  life  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  published  a  treatise 
on  grape  culture  and  a  large  folio  monograph  on  the 
Victoria  Regia,  the  great  water  lily  of  America  (Boston, 
1854).  This  great  lily  was  among  the  many  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  he  cultivated  in  his  extensive  greenhouses 
on  Warren  Street,  Salem.  On  16  December  1833  he  mar¬ 
ried  Lucy  Pickering  Dodge,  born  in  Salem  17  March 
1810,  the  daughter  of  Pickering  and  Rebecca  (Jenks) 
Dodge.  She  died  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  6  August 
1840,  and  on  13  October  1842  Mr.  Allen  married  as  a 
second  wife  Mary  Hodges  Cleveland,  born  6  April  1817, 
the  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Hodges)  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  second  Mrs.  Allen  died  at  Salem  14  Novem¬ 
ber  1873,  and  Mr.  Allen  died  18  October  1876. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  35,  III,  46,  V,  44; 
E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXX  (1934),  172;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  29, 
37,  70,  74,  186,  194,  200;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  63,  71; 
Laivs  S.  M.  S.,  136;  Salem  Register,  19  October,  9  No¬ 
vember  1876;  Salem  Observer,  21  October  1876;  Ellery 
and  Bowditch,  Pickering  Genealogy,  II,  461;  Cleveland, 
Cleveland  Genealogy,  I,  502,  II,  1078.] 
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5.  Nathaniel  Andrew,  1813-1864.  Oval  miniature  by 
unknown  artist.  Dimensions,  2^  in.  x  1%  in. 
Portrait  of  a  young  man,  head  and  shoulders. 
Head  three-quarters  to  right,  dark  hair,  short  side 
whiskers,  dark  eyes  looking  front.  High  collar, 
black  stock,  square  gold  and  black  enamel  shirt 
pin.  Dark  gray  coat  and  waistcoat,  brass  buttons. 
Reddish-purple  background.  M  3908.  Neg.  5001. 

Purchase,  19SS. 

Nathaniel  Andrew,  master  mariner,  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Martha  (Patterson)  Collins  Andrew,  was  probably 
born  at  Salem  about  1813.  He  married  on  23  May  1839 
Abby  E.  Durgin  of  Boston,  who  was  born  at  Sanbornton, 
N.  H.,  about  1814,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Dolly 
(Weeks)  Durgin.  Mrs.  Andrew  died  at  Salem  26  March 
1870.  Captain  Andrew  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society 
1  June  1844.  He  sailed  on  many  foreign  voyages  and 
commanded,  among  other  vessels,  the  bark  Brazil  in  1843 
and  1845,  and  the  bark  Dragon  on  two  voyages  to  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1850  and  1851.  He  also  sailed  with  the  same 
vessel  to  China  in  1852.  On  20  January  1864,  while  in 
command  of  the  fine  Boston-built  ship  Elvira,  sailing  with 
a  valuable  cargo  from  Calcutta  to  Boston,  Captain  Andrew 
was  caught  in  a  terrific  hurricane  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Out  of  a  crew  of  twenty-five  men  all  but  three  were 
drowned.  Among  those  lost  were  Captain  Andrew  and 
the  first  mate,  said  to  be  his  brother. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Dockets  6042,  31407, 
49384;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed).  III,  51,  IV,  443; 
Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  263;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXI  (1925), 
130-1;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  24;  Laws  S.  M.  8.,  138;  Salem 
Gazette,  15  April  1864;  Putnam,  III,  74-5;  Runnels, 
History  of  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  237.] 

6.  William  Austin.  Oval  pastel  by  A.  Diezen,  1806. 
Dimensions,  11  in.  x  9  in.  Head  and  shoulders. 
Profile  facing  left.  Dark  hair  tied  at  back  of 
neck.  High  white  stock,  ruffled  shirt,  dark  coat. 
Medium  background.  M  4063.  Neg.  4999. 

Purchase,  19S4. 
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William  Austin,  shipmaster,  was  in  the  employ  of 
William  Gray  of  Boston  during  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
have  not  been  found.  The  brig  Grand  Turh,  the  third 
vessel  of  the  name,  was,  when  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812 
brought  a  close  to  her  distinguished  career  as  a  privateer, 
sold  to  William  Gray,  who  refitted  her  for  mercantile 
voyages.  With  William  Austin  as  master  the  Grand  Turk 
cleared  from  Boston  on  29  June  1815  for  Marseilles, 
where  she  arrived  in  August.  During  her  stay  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  Antoine  Roux,  Sr.,  painted  the  superb  picture  of 
the  vessel  saluting  Marseilles,  now  in  the  Peabody  Muse¬ 
um.  The  Grand  Turk,  under  the  command  of  William 
Austin,  arrived  in  Boston  17  November  1815.  In  1816 
Captain  Austin  again  appears  in  the  employ  of  William 
Gray  as  master  of  the  436-ton  ship  Fawn,  built  at  Charles¬ 
town  in  1812. 

[See  Peabody,  The  Logs  of  the  Grand  Turks,  157-215, 
237 ;  Gray,  William  Gray  of  Salem,  Merchant,  107,  109.] 

7.  James  Bare,  1754-1848.  Oval  oil  by  unknown 
artist  painted  at  Leghorn,  1806.  Canvas,  21]^ 
in.  X  18^  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  middle-aged 
man.  Head  slightly  to  left,  blue  eyes,  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion.  Thin  gray  hair  brushed  over  forehead, 
white  stock  tied  in  bow  knot.  White  waistcoat, 
brown  double-breasted  coat.  Blue-gray  back¬ 
ground.  M  378.  Neg.  3860. 

Bequest  of  James  B.  Curwen,  1896. 

James  Barr,  shipmaster,  was  bom  in  Salem  on  29  Au¬ 
gust  1754,  the  son  of  James  Barr  and  his  first  wife,  Mary 
(Ropes)  Barr.  Captain  James  Barr  was  married  on  23 
December  1779  to  Eunice  Carlton,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Samuel  and  Eunice  (Hunt)  Carlton.  During  and  after 
the  Revolution  Captain  Barr  was  almost  constantly  at 
sea  and  commanded  several  private-armed  vessels.  He 
was  master  of  the  brigantines  Adventure,  Eunice  and 
Montgomery,  the  brig  Talent,  the  ship  Hope,  the  privateer 
ship  Rover  and  the  schooners  Union  and  Trial,  He  also 
held  the  post  of  First  Lieutenant  on  the  sloop  Black 
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Snake,  of  which  William  Carlton  was  master.  In  1789, 
under  commission  from  Congress,  Captain  Barr  served 
as  commander  on  the  ship  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Salem- 
owned  vessel.  After  the  war  he  sailed  in  the  merchant 
service  on  several  trips  to  the  Indies.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  1799.  Captain 
Barr  died  19  January  1848  in  Salem,  his  wife  having 
died  previously  in  March  1838. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  68,  156,  III,  81, 
V,  70;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  XXVII  (1890),  126-48;  Salem  Ship 
Reg.,  4,  55,  60,  75,  89,  130,  154,  182,  187,  191;  History 
E.  I.  M.  S.,  55;  Allen,  Massachusetts  Privateers  of  the 
Revolution,  225 ;  Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

8.  John  Becket,  1746-1804.  Oil  by  unknown  artist 
painted  in  Florence,  Italy,  about  1790.  Canvas, 
281/^  in.  X  231/4  in.  Half-length  seated  figure. 
Almost  full  face,  eyes  front.  Dark  blue  uniform, 
white  stock,  high  white  collar,  frilled  shirt,  pale 
yellow  waistcoat.  Right  hand  holds  dividers.  Dark 
brown  hair  brushed  over  forehead,  side  whiskers. 
Medium  gray  background.  M  437.  Xeg.  5026. 

Bequest  of  Elizabeth  Becket  Rhuee,  1901. 

John  Becket,  caulker,  boat  builder  and  shipwright,  was 
born  17  November  1746,  the  son  of  John  Becket,  ship¬ 
wright,  and  his  first  wife,  Rebecca  Beadle  of  Boston. 
John  Becket’s  first  wife  was  Sarah  Browne,  the  daughter 
of  William  Browne,  whom  he  married  16  March  1769. 
She  was  drowned  on  17  June  1773.  He  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ingersoll  on  9  ^Farch  1775  and  her  death  occurred 
on  23  January  1790.  24  January  1791  Captain  Becket 

married  Sarah  Dean,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Dean  and 
his  first  wife,  Sarah  (Phippen)  Dean.  Mrs.  Sarah 
(Dean)  Becket  died  5  November  1834.  Captain  John 
Becket  became  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society  on 
27  August  1795.  He  died  19  August  1804.  The  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  estate  shows  a  mansion  house  in  Salem  between 
Becket  and  English  Streets,  several  lots  of  land  and  part 
of  a  pew  in  Dr.  Bentley’s  meeting  house.  There  is  no 
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authentic  record  of  any  voyages  made  by  him,  but  he  was 
undoubtedly  sole  or  part  owner  of  several  vessels. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  2242 ;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  I,  84,  III,  97,  98,  V,  80-1;  Laws  S.  M.  8., 
129;  Perley,  II,  224.] 

9.  John  Becket,  1776-1816.  Pastel  by  Christian 

Homeman  (1765-1844)  of  Copenhagen,  signed 
“Homeman,  Copenhagen,  1811”.  Dimensions, 
141/^  in.  X  13^  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  almost 
full  face,  eyes  front,  curling  dark  hair.  White 
stock  tied  in  bow  knot,  high  white  collar,  yellow 
waistcoat,  dark  coat.  ^ledium  grav  background. 
M  311.  Neg.  2553. 

Bequest  of  Elizabeth  Becket,  1883. 

John  Becket,  Jr.,  shipmaster,  was  born  in  Salem  in 
1776,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Ingersoll)  Becket. 
He  was  married  on  2  August  1807  to  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Deacon  James  Brown  of  Salem.  Captain  Becket 
joined  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  July  1806.  He 
commanded  the  bark  Mary  in  1806  and  in  1809  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  bark  Pacific,  which  had  been  altered  from  a 
brigantine.  He  was  also  part  owner  of  the  pinkie  Fame, 
which  brought  the  first  prize  into  Salem  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Captain  John  Becket,  Jr.,  died  at  sea  on  24  Octo¬ 
ber  1816  on  a  passage  from  Cork,  Ireland. 

[See  E.  I.  H.  C.,  II  (1860),  60;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  59, 
116,  138;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  57;  Essex  Antiquarian, 
VII  (1903),  174,  VIII  (1904),  15-17;  Information  at 
Peabody  Museum.] 

10.  John  Bell,  1779-1809.  Pastel  by  unknown  artist. 

Dimensions,  19%  in.  x  17  in.  Head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  almost  full  face,  dark  hair,  short  side  whis¬ 
kers.  White  stock,  tied  in  bow  knot,  striped  waist¬ 
coat,  gold  pin.  Right  hand  in  opening  of  dark 
coat.  Spyglass  under  right  arm.  Gray-blue  back¬ 
ground.  M  3559.  Neg.  2576. 

Purchase,  1930. 

John  Bell,  shipmaster,  was  born  about  1779  and  mar- 
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ried  on  27  February  1802  Elizabeth  Driver,  baptized  in 
June  1779,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  (Law¬ 
rence  Driver  of  Marblehead.  Captain  Bell  was  master 
of  the  schooner  Larh  in  1807  and  in  1809  commanded 
the  brig  Lucy.  He  was  washed  overboard  in  a  heavy  gale 
and  drowned  on  29  August  1809,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Driver)  Bell  survived  her  hus¬ 
band  and  administered  on  his  estate  in  October  1809. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  2315;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  I,  265,  III,  102,  315,  V,  84;  Salem  Ship 
Reg.,  104,  110;  Cooke,  The  Driver  Family,  125.] 

11.  Samuel  Bensox,  1790-1862.  Oil  by  George  South¬ 
ward  (1803-76).  Canvas,  29]/^  in.  x  24^  in. 
Seated  figure  of  elderly  man,  almost  full  face. 
Dark  brown  hair,  dark  complexion,  high  collar, 
black  stock.  Low-cut  waist  coat,  dark  coat.  Dark 
gray  background.  M  357.  Heg.  4195. 

Gift  of  George  W.  Benson,  1880. 

Samuel  Benson,  shipmaster  and  factor,  was  bom  in 
Salem  22  August  1789,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Burrill)  Benson.  His  first  wife  was  Rebecca  Oliver, 
baptized  18  September  1796,  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Rebecca  Oliver.  Their  marriage  occurred  on  21  Sep¬ 
tember  1817.  Mrs.  Rebecca  (Oliver)  Benson  died  on  15 
October  1830  and  on  14  March  1832  Captain  Benson 
married  as  a  second  wife  Sarah  Maria  Prentiss,  baptized 
in  Marblehead  on  10  May  1801,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
John  Bubier  Prentiss  and  his  wife  Sarah  (Orne)  Pren¬ 
tiss.  ]\rrs.  Sarah  (Prentiss)  Benson  died  in  Salem  9 
October  1872.  Captain  Benson  was  a  member  of  Essex 
Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Clerk  (1858-62)  of  the  Salem  Ma¬ 
rine  Society,  which  he  joined  29  December  1836,  and  a 
member  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1822  until  his  death.  He  made  many  foreign  voyages 
as  master  of  the  brigs  Reaper  and  Cherokee  and  of  the 
Boston  and  Hew  York  owned  vessel  the  Jones.  He  is 
recorded  as  sailing  to  Sumatra,  Padang,  Rotterdam,  Ha¬ 
vana,  Batavia  and  ports  in  France.  He  was  concerned 
in  the  pepper  trade  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the 
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merchant  service.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Benson  lived  on 
Forrester  Street  in  Salem,  where  he  died  on  30  March 
1862. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  32576;  Salem  City 
Hall  Rec.,  VI,  185,  XII,  26;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed), 
I,  87,  III,  104,  V,  85;  Marblehead  Vit.  Rec.  (printed), 
I,  411;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LX  (1924),  293;  Salem  Ship  Reg., 
101,  154;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  60;  Laws  S.  M.  S.,  136; 
Putnam,  I,  51,  64,  65 ;  Salem  Directories,  1857-72 ;  In¬ 
formation  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

12.  William  Bentley,  1759-1819.  Oil  by  James 

Frothingham  (1786-1864),  presented  to  Dr.  Flint, 
whose  widow  gave  it  to  Mary  Townsend,  who  gave 
it  to  her  nephew  Henry  F.  Waters,  who  gave  it  to 
Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins.  Canvas,  251/4  in.  x 
21%  in.  Elderly  gray-haired  man,  short  side 
whiskers,  dark  eyes  facing  front,  fair  ruddy  com¬ 
plexion,  head  tilted  slightly  back.  Wears  clergy¬ 
man’s  white  neckbands.  Black  coat,  dark  brown 
background.  M  4474.  Xeg.  1163. 

Gift  of  Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins,  19S6. 

13.  William  Bentley,  1759-1819.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  11%  in.  x  9%  in.  Pose  and  color¬ 
ing  very  similar  to  the  Frothingham  portrait,  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  a  copy  reduced  in  scale  by 
an  incompetent  painter.  M  334. 

Gift  of  Miss  Goodridge,  1876. 

Rev.  William  Bentley  was  bom  in  Boston  on  22  June 
1759,  the  son  of  Joshua  Bentley  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Paine,  who  was  the  daughter  of  William  Paine  of  Boston. 
William  Bentley  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1777,  served  as  Tutor  from  1780  to  1783, 
and  in  1819  received  the  honorary  degree  of  S.  T.  D. 
Called  to  assist  Rev.  Mr.  Diman  at  the  East  Church  in 
Salem,  Dr.  Bentley  eventually  remained  as  its  pastor. 
He  was  a  sound  scholar  and  antiquarian,  and  his  Diary, 
published  by  the  Essex  Institute,  gives  an  extraordinary 
picture  of  the  life  of  Salem  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  which  he  spent  there.  A  great  student  of  politics, 
he  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  civic  life  of  his 
adopted  city.  His  life  abounded  in  good  deeds,  and  he 
was  beloved  and  respected  not  only  by  his  parishioners 
but  by  every  citizen  of  Salem.  He  assisted  the  founders 
of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  drawing  up  its  by¬ 
laws,  and  recorded  the  first  gift  to  the  Society’s  Museum 
in  his  Diary.  Dr.  Bentley  died  unmarried  in  Salem  on 
29  December  1819. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  V,  85;  E.  I.  H.  C., 
LXX  (1934),  179;  Osgood-Batchelder,  134;  Bentley, 
Diary,  II,  119,  321-2,  382;  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of 
Harvard  University.'] 

14.  Aaron  W.  Berry,  1828-1865.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  54  in.  x  38  in.  Three-quarters 
length  standing  figure,  face  turned  slightly  to 
right.  Dark  brown  hair,  parted  at  left,  full  beard. 
Upright  collar,  red  and  black  striped  bow  tie, 
frock  coat  with  velvet  collar,  gold  watch  chain 
with  locket.  Right  hand  rests  on  hip,  left  hand 
touches  book  on  table.  Neutral  gray  background. 
M  3125. 

Gift  of  James  W.  Berry,  1927. 

Aaron  W.  Berry,  shipmaster,  was  probably  born  in 
Salem  about  1828,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  (Darling) 
Berry.  Samuel  Berry  was  a  farmer  and  the  family  re¬ 
sided  in  Salem  on  March  Street.  Aaron  W.  Berry  was 
master  of  the  Salem-owned  ship  Shirley  in  1852.  Pur¬ 
chased  by  Silsbee,  Pickman  and  Stone,  this  vessel  was 
fitted  by  them  for  the  East  India  trade,  and  is  recorded 
as  sailing  from  Boston  to  Melbourne  and  Manila  with 
valuable  cargoes.  Captain  Berry  joined  the  Salem  Ma¬ 
rine  Society  on  5  November  1861.  He  married  Eliza- 
l>eth  Day  Godfrey,  bom  16  December  1835  at  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Jonathan  and 
Theodate  (Hobbs)  Codfrey.  Captain  Berry  purchased  a 
liouse  on  Emerson  Street  in  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  in 
1864  and  here  he  died  on  7  April  1865.  The  inventory 
of  his  estate  shows  property  on  Skerry  Street  in  Salem 
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and  a  lot  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  where  he  was 
interred.  His  remains  were  later  removed  to  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  Berry  married  as  her  second 
husband,  George  Moulton  of  Kensington,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  32650;  Middlesex 
Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  27334;  Middlesex  Reg.  of  Deeds, 
vol.  924,  p.  293 ;  Laws  8.  M.  8.,  141 ;  Putnam,  III,  115 ; 
Salem  Directories,  1850-9 ;  Dow,  History  of  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  II,  600,  732.] 

15.  John  Bertram,  1796-1882.  Oil  by  Edgar  Parker, 
painted  from  photographs,  1883.  Canvas,  411/o 
in.  X  32]4  in.  Standing  figure  of  elderly  man, 
facing  right.  Gray  hair  and  beard,  shaven  upper 
lip.  High  white  collar,  black  stock,  dark  frock 
coat,  gold  watch  chain.  Holds  open  letter  in  left 
hand,  right  hand  behind  back.  M  368.  Neg.  5027. 

Gift  of  Bertram  Family,  1889. 

John  Bertram,  famous  Salem  merchant,  was  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  where  he  was  bom  11  Febmary 
1796.  His  parents  were  John  and  Mary  (Perchard) 
Bertram.  John  Bertram  followed  the  sea  for  several 
years,  then  upon  retirement,  he  became  owner  of  many 
merchant  vessels  sailing  to  foreign  ports  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Western  railroading  also  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  at  his  death  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
The  Bertram  Home  for  Aged  Men  owes  its  existence  to 
his  bounty,  and  his  patronage  also  extended  to  the  Salem 
Hospital  and  the  Children’s  Friend  Society,  as  well  as 
to  other  enterprises  of  a  philanthropic  nature.  The 
Salem  Public  Library  is  housed  in  Captain  Bertram’s 
residence  which  was  donated  to  the  City  of  Salem  shortly 
after  his  death.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Salem  Ma¬ 
rine  Society  in  1829  and  of  the  East  India  Marine  Soci¬ 
ety  in  1830.  Captain  Bertram’s  first  wife  was  Mary 
Smith  and  he  married,  secondly,  Mrs.  Clarissa  (Macln- 
tire)  MiUet.  Mary  Ann  Ropes,  his  third  wife,  survived 
him.  Captain  John  Bertram  died  on  22  March  1882 
in  Salem. 
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[See  E.  I.  H.  C.,  XV  (1879),  307-8,  XXI  (1884), 
81-96 ;  History  E.  I.  M.  8.,  62 ;  Laws  S.  M.  8.,  135 ; 
8alem  Register,  23  March  1882 ;  Osgood-Batchelder,  134- 
6.] 

16.  Black  Hawk,  1767-1838.  Oil  by  unknown,  artist. 
Canvas,  29^  in.  x  24  in.  Waist  length  figure, 
head  turned  slightly  to  right.  Dark  complexion, 
bald  head  except  scalp  lock,  red  head  ornament. 
Shell  ornaments  over  ears,  white  shirt,  large  col¬ 
lar  open  at  neck,  necklace  of  colored  beads,  medal 
hanging  around  neck  on  blue  ribbon.  Red  blan¬ 
ket  with  blue  border,  around  waist  and  over  left 
shoulder.  Pale  gray-green  background.  E  22567. 
aift  of  Dr.  C.  O.  Weld. 

Black  Hawk  was  a  famous  chieftain  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes  of  Indians.  By  birth  a  Pottawattomie  Indian, 
he  was  a  native  of  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  bom  about  1767. 
His  father  was  head  chieftain  of  the  Sacs,  and  Black 
Hawk  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1788.  Becoming  disaf¬ 
fected  with  the  United  States  government,  he  joined  the 
British  forces  during  the  1812  War,  but  although  a  brave 
and  dauntless  fighter,  several  times  met  with  defeat.  In 
1833  Black  Hawk,  his  two  sons  and  seven  other  Indian 
warriors  were  captured  and  confined  in  Fortress  Monroe 
as  hostages.  He  died  at  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines 
River  in  Iowa  on  3  October  1838. 

[See  Lippincott,  Pronouncing  Biog.  Diet.  (5th  ed.), 
391 ;  Americana,  X,  46 ;  Appleton,  Cyclopedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Biog.,  I,  273;  Drake,  Diet,  of  American  Biog.,  94.] 

17.  Robert  Blake,  1599-1657.  Oil  portrait,  a  copy 
of  an  old  painting.  Canvas,  24^  in.  x  21  in. 
Three-quarters  length  figure,  head  three-quarters 
to  right,  eyes  front,  long  curling  brown  hair  and 
small  moustache.  Breastplate  worn  over  a  blue 
coat,  white  neckerchief,  pink  sash  over  right  shoul¬ 
der,  brown  cape.  Cannon  in  lower  left  corner. 
Gloved  hand  on  hip.  M  858. 

Gift  of  E.  W.  Raymond,  1907. 
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Robert  Blake,  British  Admiral,  was  baptized  at  Bridge- 
water,  Somersetshire,  England,  on  27  September  1599, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  After  his  graduation  at 
Oxford,  Robert  Blake  entered  politics  and  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament.  Later,  having  received  a  naval  edu¬ 
cation,  he  commanded  a  squadron  blockading  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  and  capturing  many  Portuguese  galleons.  For  this 
brave  adventure  he  was  dubbed  the  “General  of  the  Seas.” 
He  participated  in  other  successful  engagements,  but  was 
finally  obliged,  on  account  of  failing  health,  to  retire  from 
active  service.  Admiral  Blake  died  at  sea  on  15  August 
1657.  His  body  was  brought  to  London-  and  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  in  1661  Charles  II  ordered  the 
remains  of  Blake  and  some  others  removed  from  the 
Abbey  and  Blake  was  reburied  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church¬ 
yard. 

[See  Lippincott,  Pronouncing  Biog.  Diet.  (5th  ed.), 
394;  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  (11th  ed.),  IV,  35.] 

18.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  1773-1838.  Oil  by  Charles 
Osgood,  painted  by  order  of  the  East  India  Ma¬ 
rine  Society,  1835.  Canvas,  58  in.  x  43]/^  in. 
Three-quarters  length  seated  figure  of  elderly  man. 
Eyes  front,  gray  hair,  short  side  whiskers,  bald  on 
top  of  head.  White  stock,  black  satin  waistcoat, 
black  coat  and  trousers.  Seated  in  red  upholstered 
chair,  right  hand  on  open  book  on  table  at  left. 
Left  hand  holds  silver-rimmed  spectacles.  Ink 
well,  paper  and  books  on  table.  Marble  profile 
bust  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Place,  pedestal,  gold- 
colored  curtain,  landscape  and  bookcase  in  back¬ 
ground.  M  370.  N^.  5028. 

Purchase,  18S5. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  bom  in  Salem  26  March  1773, 
the  son  of  Habakkuk  and  Mary  (Ingersoll)  Bowditch. 
His  schooling  was  brief,  for  at  the  age  of  ten  he  went  to 
work  in  his  father’s  cooper’s  shop,  and  at  twelve  was 
apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  ship  chandlers.  During  this 
time,  however,  he  was  constantly  reading,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  Prince,  the  Hon.  Nathan 
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Reed  and  the  Salem  Athenaeum  had  access  to  a  remark¬ 
able  collection  of  scientific  books.  At  17  he  began  to 
teach  himself  Latin  and  soon  after  began  the  study  of 
modem  European  languages.  In  1795  he  sailed  to  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon  as  clerk  in  the  ship  Henry,  and  between 
1796  and  1800  made  three  voyages  as  supercargo  in  the 
Astrea  under  Captain  Prince.  On  his  fifth  and  last 
voyage,  1802-1803,  he  was  master,  supercargo  and  part 
owner  of  the  ship  Putnam.  Although  little  interested  in 
practical  seamanship,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  at  sea  to 
the  study  of  navigation  so  that  he  soon  found  innumerable 
errors  in  the  current  books  on  the  subject.  His  New 
American  Practical  Navigator,  published  in  1802,  and 
still  in  use  after  having  passed  through  dozens  of  editions, 
brought  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Harvard  College  in  the  same  year.  This  was  followed  by 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1816.  From  1810  to  1826  was 
an  Overseer  and  from  1826  to  1838  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
College.  On  his  retirement  from  the  sea.  Dr.  Bowditch 
became  president  of  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  in  Salem,  and  held  that  office  until  he  removed 
to  Boston  in  1823  to  take  up  duty  as  actuary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in  1800  and 
served  as  its  president  from  1820  to  1823.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  translation  and  anno¬ 
tation  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Place’s  Mecanique  Celeste. 
Dr.  Bowditch  married  on  25  March  1798  Elizabeth 
Boardman,  daughter  of  Captain  Francis  and  Mary 
(Hodges)  Boardman  of  Salem.  She  died  18  October 
1798.  His  second  wife  was  his  first  cousin  Mary  Inger- 
soll,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Hodges)  Ingersoll, 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  28  October  1800.  She 
died  17  April  1834  and  Dr.  Bowditch  died  in  Boston  16 
March  1838. 

[See  E.  I.  H.  C.,  IV  (1862),  9,  XV  (1879),  301, 
LXX  (1934),  183-4,  209-26;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  14,  98, 
151;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  55;  Laws  S.  M.  S.,  125,  134; 
Early  Shipping,  46,  180.] 
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19,  Henry  Gardner  Bridges,  1789-1849.  Oil  by 
Henry  Cheeves  Pratt  (1803-80),  1834,  Canvas, 
26^  in.  X  24  in.  Waist  length  figure,  almost  full 
face,  eyes  front.  Ruddy  complexion,  thick  dark 
hair,  short  side  whiskers,  frilled  shirt,  white  stock. 
Left  arm  rests  on  arm  of  chair,  left  hand  is  gloved 
and  holds  the  other  glove.  Dark  medium  brown 
background.  M  2090.  Neg.  2569. 

Bequest  of  Henry  G.  Bridges,  1916. 

Henry  Gardner  Bridges,  shipmaster,  was  born  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  on  11  May  1789,  the  son  of 
James  Bridges,  farmer  and  storekeeper,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  (Gardner)  Bridges,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Dab¬ 
ney.  Henry  G.  Bridges  married  Eliza  Chadwick  on  12 
May  1824.  She  was  born  in  Salem  on  12  January  1791, 
the  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Elizabeth  (Kimball)  Chad¬ 
wick.  Captain  Bridges  first  sailed  in  the  ship  Hazard  in 
1804.  From  1822  to  1824  he  commanded  the  brig  Cam- 
brian  which  was  in  the  South  American  and  European 
trade,  and  in  1829  was  master  of  the  ship  Janus  which 
brought  a  cargo  of  salt,  wine  and  letter  paper  to  Gideon 
Tucker  in  Salem.  He  continued  as  master  of  the  Janus 
from  1832  to  1835,  and  commanded  the  Navigator  in 
1839  and  the  Isaac  Hicks  in  1842.  The  ship  Brenda 
with  Captain  Bridges  as  master  in  1845  made  the  last 
entry  into  Salem  from  ports  in  Indi: ,  bringing  with  it  a 
cargo  of  pepper  and  cordage  to  Michael  Shepard.  Cap¬ 
tain  Bridges  joined  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in 
July  1822.  He  died  at  Whampoa,  China,  21  December 
1849  and  his  wife  died  in  Salem  on  19  March  1850. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  165,  III,  134,  199, 
V,  104;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  75;  Andover  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  I,  79;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXXII  (1936),  251; 
Salem  Ship  Reg.,  24,  27,  93;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  60; 
Salem  Register,  21  March  1850;  Osgood-Batchelder,  145, 
195;  Four  Journals  of  brig  Cambrian  at  E.  I.] 

20.  James  Buffington  Briggs,  1790-1857.  Oil  by  un¬ 
known  foreign  artist.  Canvas,  27  in.  x  20  in. 
Three-quarters  head  to  right.  Light  complexion. 
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light  brown  curling  hair  brushed  toward  face, 
short  side  w'hiskers.  High  white  stock  and  waist¬ 
coat,  dark  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons.  Gray 
background  shading  to  lighter  around  the  head. 
M  379.  Heg.  2570. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Briggs,  1885. 

James  Buffington  Briggs,  master  mariner,  was  bom  in 
Scituate,  Massachusetts,  on  22  October  1790,  the  son  of 
Elijah  and  Hannah  (Buffington)  Briggs.  When  but  a 
youth  he  was  employed  in  the  counting  house  of  John 
Forrester,  but  seeking  a  more  active  life  he  made  several 
voyages  as  supercargo  and  captain  in  the  East  India  and 
china  trade.  He  joined  the  East  India  Marine  Society 
in  1821  and  the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  1837.  His 
Masonic  affiliations  were  with  the  Essex  Lodge,  F.  and 
A.  M.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Essex  Insurance 
Company.  Captain  Briggs  sailed  in  1823  as  master  of 
the  271-ton  ship  Emerald,  owned  by  John  and  Thomas 

H.  Forrester  and  built  by  Elijah  Briggs.  Captain  Briggs 
married  on  31  May  1821  Maria  Hosmer,  born  at  Salem 
19  October  1797,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(Webb)  Hosmer.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Briggs  lived  for 
many  years  on  Forrester  Street  in  Salem.  He  died  on 
3  November  1857  and  she  on  5  February  1868. 

[See  Salem  Vii.  Rec.  (printed).  III,  135;  Salem  City 
Hall  Rec.,  VI,  144,  240;  Scituate  Vit.  Rec.  (printed), 

I,  46;  E.  I.  H.  C'.,'>III  (1861),  215;  Salem  Ship  Reg., 
51;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  60;  Laws  S.  M.  S.,  137 ;  Salem 
Directories,  1857-66;  Putnam,  II,  49;  Osgood-Batchel- 
der,  215.] 

21.  Jeremiah  Briggs,  1780-1844.  Oil  signed  by  M. 
Verdoort,  1825.  Canvas,  38  in.  x  32^/^  in.  Seat¬ 
ed  figure  in  green  and  gold  chair.  Head  slightly 
to  left,  eyes  front.  Thick  dark  hair,  short  side 
whiskers.  High  collar,  white  stock  tied  in  bow 
knot,  low-cut  white  waistcoat.  Double-breasted 
coat,  dark  trousers,  watch  fob.  Right  hand  over 
right  arm  of  chair,  left  hand  in  coat  opening. 
Dark  gray  ^background.  M  3513.  Neg.  5029. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Clara  H.  Briggs. 
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Jeremiah  Briggs,  master  mariner,  the  son  of  Johnson 
and  Ruth  (Stileman)  Briggs,  was,  according  to  a  note  on 
the  back  of  this  portrait,  bom  22  July  1780.  On  9  Sep¬ 
tember  1807  he  married  Mary  Collins  of  Danvers,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Collins,  mariner,  and  Mary  (Stuart)  Collins. 
In  early  life  he  commanded  several  vessels,  among  them 
the  ships  America  and  Fame  and  the  brigs  Roscoe  and 
Welcome  Return,  and  later  became  a  shipowner  of  large 
interests.  He  was  sole  or  part  owner  of  the  schooners 
Buckskin,  Diligent,  Fanny,  J oanna.  Regulator  and  Thom¬ 
as,  the  brigs  Acorn,  Active,  Betsey,  Romp  and  Roscoe, 
and  the  sloop  Endeavour.  Several  of  these  vessels  were 
captured  during  the  War  of  1812  while  in  the  ownership 
of  Captain  Briggs.  He  joined  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  in  1804.  His  wife  died  in  1810,  and  he  married 
Hepsebeth  Collins  on  7  February  1831,  who  died  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1874.  Captain  Briggs  passed  the  latter  days  of 
his  life  in  Boston,  where  he  died  on  23  January  1844. 
He  was  described  by  Dr.  Bentley  as  “a  man  of  excellent 
natural  genius,  as  cultivated  as  his  opportunities  could 
admit,  but  capable  of  great  development  and  of  powerful 
and  persevering  action.” 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  33428;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed).  III,  135,  V,  105;  Danvers  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  II,  62;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  3,  4,  8,  19,  26,  40, 
53,  58,  59,  97,  155,  159,  160,  184,  197;  History 
E.  I.  M.  S.,  57 ;  Putnam,  I,  15,  17-19,  II,  133.] 

22.  Samuel  Briggs,  1785-1822.  Oil  by  unknown  artist. 
Canvas,  24  in.  x  20  in.  Head  and  shoulders, 
three-quarters  to  left,  dark  eyes  looking  front. 
Thick  dark  hair,  short  side  whiskers.  White  col¬ 
lar  and  stock.  Oblong  pin  in  shirtfront,  deep  yel¬ 
low  waistcoat,  dark  high-collared  coat.  Green- 
;  ,  gray  background.  M  3512.  Neg.  5030. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Clara  E.  Briggs. 

Samuel  Briggs  was  born  about  1785,  probably  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  the  son  of  Johnson  and  Ruth  (Stileman)  Briggs. 
He  married  in  Salem  on  20  April  1806  Sarah  Hobbs, 
who  died  on  16  August  1821,  aged  thirty-nine  years. 
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Captain  Samuel  Briggs  joined  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  in  November  1819.  He  held  the  post  of  second 
officer  on  the  brig  Henry  in  1813  which  brought  to  Salem 
the  bodies  of  Captain  James  Lawrence  and  Lieut.  Augus¬ 
tus  C.  Ludlow,  victims  of  the  famous  sea  fight  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon.  Captain  Briggs  was 
master  of  the  ship  Magnet  in  1817,  which  sailed  on  a 
voyage  from  Boston  to  Sumatra  and  return.  He  died  on 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  in  1822  and  the  notice  of  his  death 
states  that  he  was  “late  of  the  ship  Courier.”  He  was 
thirty-seven  years  old. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Pec.,  Docket  3334;  Salem  Vii. 
Rec.  (printed),  HI,  136,  V,  106;  History  E.  I.  M.  S., 
59;  E.  I.  M.  S.  Journals  of  Voyages,  No.  60,  at  E.  I.] 

23.  John  Franklin  Brooks,  1838-1914.  Oil  by  Frank 
W.  Benson,  painted  in  1917  from  photographs. 
Canvas,  43  in.  x  35%  in.  Three-quarters  length 
seated  figure,  facing  left.  Head  full  three-quar¬ 
ters  to  left.  Gray  hair,  bald  on  top  of  head,  gray 
bearded  chin,  upper  lip  and  cheeks  shaven.  Dark 
coat  and  dark  gray  trousers.  Hands  rest  on 
thighs,  spectacles  in  right  hand.  Bed  covered 
frame  chair,  dark  brown  background.  M  2225. 
Neg.  886. 

(Hft  of  his  daughters.  Miss  Frances  Brooks  and 
Mrs.  Deblois,  1917. 

John  Franklin  Brooks  was  born  in  Salem  on  5  October 
1838,  the  son  of  John  and  Susan  Elizabeth  (Vanderford) 
Brooks,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Salem.  John  F. 
Brooks  was  also  a  nephew  of  Captain  Benjamin  Vander¬ 
ford,  who  was  well  known  among  Salem  shipmasters. 
When  ^Ir.  Brooks  had  finished  his  education  at  the  Salem 
Latin  School,  he  at  once  entered  the  coimting  house  of 
Edward  D.  Kimball  of  Salem,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
African  trade.  In  1858  he  sailed  as  supercargo  of  the 
brig  Falmouth,  a  New  York  owned  vessel,  on  which  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Africa.  Upon  his  return  a  partnership 
was  formed  with  Matthew  Bartlett  of  Boston  and  to¬ 
gether  they  negotiated  large  exportations  of  American 
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merchandise  to  Africa,  bringing  native  commodities  to 
Boston  in  return.  About  this  time  Mr.  Brooks  purchased 
several  vessels  for  foreign  trade  and  became  one  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  most  successful  merchants.  He  married  before 
1866  Rebecca  S.  Knight,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Frances  G.  (Adamson)  Knight.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  bom 
about  1840  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  died  in  Salem  on 
16  April  1884.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  which 
was  spent  in  Salem,  Mr.  Brooks  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council:  he  joined  the  Salem  ^larine  Soci¬ 
ety  in  1883.  In  1905  he  became  President  of  the  Kaum- 
keag  Steam  Cotton  Company.  After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Brooks  the  family  removed  to  Boston,  where  Mr.  Brooks 
had  already  established  his  offices.  There  he  died  on  10 
December  1914.  The  interment  was  at  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery  in  Salem. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  119,  II,  373;  Salem 
City  Hall  Rec.,  XV,  130;  Records  of  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914  ed.),  154;  Salem  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  11  December  1914;  Salem  Directories,  1886- 
8;  Boston  Directory,  1906.] 

24.  Nicholson  Broughton,  1724-1798.  Oil  by  un¬ 
known  artist.  Canvas,  28^  in.  x  20^  in.  Half- 
length  figure,  head  slightly  to  right,  eyes  front. 
Brown  hair  brushed  over  forehead,  side  whiskers, 
mddy  complexion.  High  white  stock  with  bow 
knot,  white  frilled  shirt,  chamois  colored  high-cut 
waistcoat,  dark  gray  coat,  arms  folded.  Light  blue 
background.  M  4145.  Neg.  4032. 

Purchase,  1935. 

Nicholson  Broughton,  master  mariner,  twin  son  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Norman)  Broughton,  was  baptised  at 
Marblehead  on  13  September  1724.  He  married  on  26 
September  1749,  Sarah  Pedrick,  baptised  at  Marblehead 
on  6  September  1730,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Martin)  Pedrick.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Broughton  made 
their  home  on  Lee  Street  in  Marblehead.  Captain 
Broughton  commanded  the  coastwise  schooner  Two  Sis¬ 
ters  in  1764  and  1766.  He  was  the  first  Naval  Com- 
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mander  commissioned  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Washington  signed  his  instructions 
on  2  September  1775  and  Commander  Broughton  sailed 
in  the  schooner  Hannah.  With  this  vessel  he  made  the 
first  capture  of  the  war,  which  was  the  British  ship  Unity. 
In  October  1775  he  sailed  in  the  schooner  Lynch  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Captain  John  Selman  of  the  schooner  Franklin 
on  the  first  naval  expedition  of  the  Revolution.  They 
were  commissioned  to  intercept  British  vessels  carrying 
military  stores  from  London  to  Quebec.  Both  Captain 
Broughton  and  Captain  Selman  held  the  rank  of  Captain 
in  a  Marblehead  regiment  and  each  took  his  own  com¬ 
pany  upon  this  expedition  as  his  crew.  Nicholson  Brough¬ 
ton  died  with  the  rank  of  Commodore  at  Marblehead  on 
3  August  1798,  his  wife  having  died  previously  in  June 
1793. 

[See  Marblehead  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  73,  II,  57, 
326,  387,  502 ;  Early  Shipping,  192 ;  ilfoss.  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  II,  589 ;  Allen, 
ilfoss.  Privateers  in  the  Revolution,  163,  212;  Frothing- 
ham.  The  Service  of  Marblehead  in  the  U.  S.  Navy;  Line¬ 
age  Book,  D.  A.  R.,  XXVIII,  160;  Roads,  Guide  to 
Marblehead,  38.] 

25.  WiLuiAM  Brown,  1770-1802.  Oil  by  unknown  for¬ 
eign  artist.  Canvas,  23^/^  in.  x  19%  in.  Waist 
length  figure,  face  and  body  three-quarters  to 
right.  Eyes  front,  gray  wig.  White  stock  with 
bow  knot,  high-cut  double-breasted  striped  waist¬ 
coat,  brown  coat  open  at  front.  Dark  gray  back¬ 
ground.  M  380.  Neg.  1523. 

William  Brown,  mariner  and  shipmaster,  was  baptised 
in  Salem  on  2  July  1769.  It  has  been  found  impossible 
to  identify  fully  his  parentage.  His  short  career  was 
ended  when,  as  commander  of  the  ship  Brutus,  a  Crown- 
inshield  vessel,  he  left  Salem  on  20  February  1802  for  a 
foreign  voyage,  the  Volusia  and  the  Ulysses  accompany¬ 
ing  him.  After  one  day’s  passage  they  encountered  a 
severe  storm  in  which  all  three  vessels  were  endangered. 
The  Brutus  foundered  off  Cape  Cod  and  was  a  total  loss. 
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Captain  Brown  and  eleven  sailors  perished  of  cold  al¬ 
though  they  managed  to  reach  the  shore.  Captain 
Brown’s  remains  were  buried  at  Provincetown.  He  was 
betrothed  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  Miss  Priscilla  Webb 
of  Salem.  It  is  said  that  he  was  at  one  time  master  of 
the  ship  Five  Brothers  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he 
had  already  made  six  voyages  to  India. 

[See  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  25;  Felt,  I,  313;  Bentley, 
Diary,  II,  417-20;  Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

26.  William  Brown,  1783-1833.  Oil  portrait  painted 
in  Chicago  for  Edward  O.  Brown,  from  an  origi¬ 
nal  in  the  family.  Canvas,  29^  in.  x  23%  in. 
Waist  length  figure,  head  slightly  to  left,  eyes 
front.  Dark  brown  hair  brushed  over  forehead, 
short  side  whiskers.  High  white  collar,  white 
stock  tied  in  bow  knot.  Ruffled  shirt  and  high-cut 
white  waistcoat.  Blue  coat  with  brass  buttons. 
Dark  gray  background.  M  363. 

Gift  of  E.  0.  Brown,  1890. 

William  Brown  of  Salem,  shipmaster,  was  born  in 
Ipswich  12  January  1783,  the  son  of  Lieut.  Nehemiah 
and  Mary  (Choate)  Brown.  He  married  27  December 
1810  Dorcas  Baker,  bom  in  Ipswich  26  July  1786,  the 
daughter  of  Asa  and  Hannah  (Newhall)  Baker.  She 
died  at  Salem  on  8  April  1822.  His  second  wife,  whom 
he  married  26  April  1824,  was  Ann  Baker,  sister  of  his 
first  wife.  Mrs.  Ann  (Baker)  Brown  died  in  Salem  8 
October  1875  at  the  age  of  77.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
wishing  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies  without  molesta¬ 
tion,  Captain  Brown  purchased  a  brig,  and  by  securing 
Spanish  papers,  taking  a  Spaniard  called  Blanco  as  nomi¬ 
nal  captain  and  shipping  as  a  passenger  himself,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  disguising  his  vessel  as  a  Spanish  one.  How¬ 
ever,  his  subterfuge  was  so  perfect  that  his  brig  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  privateer  of  one  of  the  Latin-American  states 
then  in  revolt  against  Spain!  Captain  Brown  and  the 
pseudo-Captain  Blanco  were  taken  prisoners  and  a  prize 
crew  put  on  board  the  brig,  but  Brown  and  Blanco,  by 
considerable  ingenuity  and  daring,  succeeded  in  recaptur- 
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ing  the  brig  and  brought  it  safely  to  Boston.  Captain 
Brown,  after  following  the  sea  for  a  number  of  years, 
died  23  August  1833.  In  the  record  of  his  death  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  was  then  “of  the  ship  Nile” 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Dockets  1412,  3888;  Essex 
Co.  Reg.  of  Deeds,  vol.  203,  p.  100;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed).  III,  153,  V,  112,  118;  Ipswich  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  I,  32,  54;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  XV,  21; 
Salem  Ship  Reg.,  134 ;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  61 ;  Laws 
S.  M.  S.,  134;  Essex  Antiquarian,  XII  (1908),  164-5; 
Jameson,  The  Choates  of  America,  103-4.] 

27.  James  Buffington,  1798-1881.  Oval  oil  portrait 
by  unknown  foreign  artist.  Canvas,  24^  in.  x 
20  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  head  slightly  turned 
to  left,  eyes  front.  Reddish  brown  hair  parted 
on  right  side  and  brushed  across  forehead.  High 
collar,  white  stock  and  frilled  shirt,  low-cut  yel¬ 
low  waistcoat.  Dark  gray  background.  M  381. 
Xeg.  2184. 

James  BuflSngton,  master  mariner,  was  born  12  Decem¬ 
ber  1798  and  is  recorded  as  the  son  of  James  and  Abigail 
(Osborn)  BuflSngton.  His  father  was  also  a  master  mari¬ 
ner  who  sailed  from  Salem  on  many  foreign  voyages. 
In  1822  Captain  Buffington  commanded  the  ship  Mes¬ 
senger  and  again  in  1828  when  her  cargo  was  consigned 
to  John  Forrester.  He  was  also  master  of  several  other 
vessels.  He  joined  the  East  India  Marine  Society  in 
September  1869.  Captain  James  Buffington  died  unmar¬ 
ried  at  his  residence,  115  Boston  Street,  Salem,  14  Janu¬ 
ary  1881.  His  many  philanthropies  were  distributed  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion  and  in  his  will,  made  a  year  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  fuel  for  the  poor  of  Salem. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  33959;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  I,  154;  Danvers  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I, 
53;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  XV,  86;  Salem  Ship  Reg., 
121,  141;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  65;  Osgood-Baichelder, 
196,  215.] 
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28.  JosiAH  G.  Burrill,  1784-1832.  Oil  portrait  paint¬ 
ed  on  panel  by  unknown  foreign  artist.  Dimen¬ 
sions,  25  in.  X  18%  in.  Almost  full  face,  dark 
brown  curling  hair,  short  side  whiskers,  white  col¬ 
lar  and  stock.  High-cut  yellow  waistcoat,  dark 
blue  coat  with  metal  buttons.  Right  hand  rests 
on  arm  of  chair.  Dark  warm  gray  background. 
M  382. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Burrill,  widow  of  son  of  Josiah  0.  Burrill, 
1900. 

Josiah  G.  Burrill,  mariner  and  merchant,  was  probably 
bom  about  1784,  although  his  birthplace  and  parentage 
have  not  been  definitely  established.  He  was  a  resident 
of  Salem  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  married 
15  June  1817  Sarah  Smith,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Smith, 
a  baker  in  Salem.  As  Captain  Burrill’s  death  is  also 
recorded  at  Lynn  as  well  as  at  Salem,  20  July  1832,  aged 
48  years,  it  would  seem  probable  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  numerous  family  of  that  name  in  the  former 
city.  In  his  will,  probated  in  1832  there  are  no  children 
mentioned :  it  is  noted  that  his  wife  was  “infirm.”  Mrs. 
Burrill  died  in  Salem  26  May  1835  at  the  age  of  45  years. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  4251;  Essex  Co. 
Reg.  of  Deeds,  vol.  258,  p.  134;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (print¬ 
ed),  II,  171,  V,  128,  129;  Lynn  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II, 
448;  Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  following  marriage  licenses  were  issued  by  Gov. 
John  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  marriages 
performed  by  a  minister  in  Plaistow,  N.  H.  There  are 
many  Essex  County  marriages  not  included  in  the  printed 
Vital  Records: 

Nathaniel  Little  and  Mary  Calton,  Dec.  30,  1767. 

Evan  Munroe  and  Mary  Ayrs,  Mar.  5,  1768. 

Jonathan  Buck  and  Hannah  Gale,  July  26,  1768. 

Vespasian  Miller  and  Abigail  Church,  Sept.  5,  1768. 

Joshua  Winn  and  Hannah  Wilson,  Mar.  2,  1769. 

Bradstreet  Tyler  and  Mary  Foster,  Apr.  10,  1769. 

David  Poor  and  Phebe  Carlton,  May  23,  1769. 

Silas  Wyman,  husbandman,  and  Susanna  Campbell, 
singlewoman,  both  of  Woburn,  June  26,  1770. 

Timothy  Ayer,  cooper,  of  Haverhill,  and  Elizabeth 
White  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  June  29,  1770. 

Samuel  Chase,  chaisemaker,  and  Elizabeth  Snow,  both 
of  Haverhill,  July  3,  1770. 

John  Milliquet  and  Hannah  Newman,  July  20,  1770. 

Stephen  Rolfe,  husbandman,  of  Reading,  and  Lucy 
Bixbee  of  Boxford,  Aug.  16,  1770. 

Jonathan  Eastman  and  Molly  Chandler,  Aug.  29,  1770. 

Jonathan  Kimball  and  Mary  Snow,  Aug.  29,  1770. 

Jonathan  Pease,  fisherman,  and  Hannah  Curtis,  single¬ 
woman,  both  of  Salem,  Sept.  3,  1770. 

Isaac  Famum  and  Mary  Osgood,  Oct.  31,  1770. 

Stephen  Gile  and  Ruth  Davis,  Nov.  13,  1770. 

Caleb  Loring,  merchant,  and  Margaret  Loring,  both  of 
Boston,  Dec.  24,  1770. 

Joshua  Page,  cordwainer,  of  Haverhill,  and  Anna 
Runnels,  spinster,  of  Boxford,  Jan.  29,  1771. 

John  Hutchinson,  blacksmith,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
Mary  Nichols,  spinster,  of  Haverhill,  Apr.  3,  1771. 

Elijah  Collins  and  Susannah  Stevens,  May  8,  1771. 

Francis  Welch,  merchant,  and  Sarah  Renkin,  single¬ 
woman,  both  of  Boston,  May  23,  1771. 
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Jabez  True  and  Abigail  Prince  Collins,  June  28,  1771. 

William  James,  mariner,  and  Juliana  Jones,  widow, 
both  of  Boston,  Jiily  1,  1771. 

Daniel  Chase,  Jr,,  labourer,  and  Susanna  Wilson,  sin¬ 
glewoman,  both  of  Haverhill,  Sept.  3,  1771. 

Daniel  Brockelbank,  joiner,  and  Hannah  Homes,  spin¬ 
ster,  both  of  Rowley,  Sept.  24,  1771. 

Thomas  Gage,  husbandman,  and  Mary  Whittier,  sin¬ 
glewoman,  both  of  Haverhill,  Oct.  9,  I77l. 

Stephen  Greenleaf,  taylor,  and  Emma  Hall,  single¬ 
woman,  both  of  Boston,  Oct.  25,  1771. 

William  Robinson  and  Elizabeth  Flagg,  Nov.  5,  1771. 

William  Murphy  and  Mary  Keast,  Nov.  5,  1771. 

Benjamin  Edgel,  gentleman,  and  Susanna  Wyman, 
singlewoman,  both  of  Woburn,  Nov.  17,  1771. 

Timothy  Ome  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pynchon,  both  of 
Salem,  Nov.  27,  1771. 

Benjamin  Tompson,  yeoman,  and  Lydia  Gould,  single¬ 
woman,  both  of  Wilmington,  Dec.  18,  1771. 

Lothrop  Russell,  mariner,  and  Margaret  Brewer,  single¬ 
woman,  both  of  Salem,  Feb.  27,  1772. 

Andrew  Black,  merchant,  and  Rachel  Harvey,  single¬ 
woman,  both  of  Boston,  May  14,  1772. 

Benjamin  Town,  cordwainer,  and  Mehetabel  Chandler, 
singlewoman,  both  of  Bradford,  May  19,  1772. 

Benjamin  Pitman,  mariner,  and  Elizabeth  Daniels, 
singlewoman,  both  of  Salem,  May  30,  1772. 

John  Baker,  cordwainer,  of  Manchester,  and  Sarah 
Cross,  taylor,  of  Haverhill,  June  22,  1772. 

John  Williams  and  Elizabeth  Maxee,  both  of  New 
Salem,  N.  H.,  July  14,  1772. 

Abner  Chase,  yeoman,  of  Amesbury,  and  Mary  Morse 
of  Newbury,  July  14,  1772. 

William  Rogers  and  Nanny  Rollins,  Aug.  24,  1772. 

Jonathan  Stephens  and  Molly  Tyler,  Nov.  14,  1772. 

Moses  Osgood,  and  Abigail  Harvy,  Nov.  14,  1772. 

William  Cochran  and  Ann  Guile,  Nov.  23,  1772. 

Nicholas  Wallingford  and  Sarah  Wallingford,  Dec.  5, 
1772. 

William  Ferren  and  Mary  Witcher,  Dec.  28,  1772. 
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James  Hazeltine  and  Abigail  Mooers,  Jan.  9,  1773. 
George  Corliss  and  Sarah  Emerson,  Jan.  20,  1773. 
Thomas  Bayley  and  Mary  Winter,  Apr.  8,  1773. 
Joseph  Whitmore  and  Kachiel  Waters,  June  — ,  1773. 
Samuel  Adams  and  Lucia  Spafford,  July  1,  1773. 
Amos  Spafford  and  Mrs.  Irena  Dole,  both  of  Rowley, 
July  8,  1773. 

William  Estey  and  Mrs.  Phebe  Dwinell,  both  of  Tops- 
field,  July  20,  i773. 

John  Foxcroft  of  Cambridge,  and  Mrs.  Sally  Whit¬ 
worth  of  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1773. 

Samuel  Maccluer  and  Mariam  Dolton,  Dec.  9,  1773- 

— Essex  Institute  Mss. 
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For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  have  possessed 
a  desire  to  possess  a  likeness  of  this  veteran  character,  it 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Akin  to  engrave  a  Print  of 
him.  Every  admirer  of  his  virtues,  therefore,  will  be 
prompt  to  patronize  this  undertaking,  and  give  circula¬ 
tion  to  the  portrait  of  a  man  so  invaluable  in  worth  to 
his  country.  The  semblance,  which  has  been  allowed  by 
all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  very  correct,  will  be  in  profile, 
of  Magazine  size,  to  be  engraved  in  the  line  manner  from 
a  water-coloured  drawing,  taken  with  the  Judge’s  permis¬ 
sion  from  life  at  his  seat  near  Danvers,  Oct.  26,  1805, 
by  Mr.  Akin,  (one  of  his  Clerks  when  Secretary  of  State.) 
It  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  at  the  moderate  price 
of  50  cents.  —  A  few  proofs  will  be  struck  off  at  One 
Dollar  each.  — Merrimack  Magazine  and  Ladies’ 

Literary  Cabinet,  Newbury  port,  Nov.  2,  1805. 
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A  Bibliography  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  By 
Thomas  Franklin  Currier.  1937.  693  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University 
Press.  Price,  $8.00. 

The  perfect  bibliography  has  been  published,  and  scholars 
everywhere  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  compiler, 
Mr.  Thomas  Franklin  Currier,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Harvard  Library,  for  this  splendid  piece  of  work.  Congrat¬ 
ulations  are  due  to  him  upon  the  completion  of  this  self- 
imposed  task,  which  will  be  of  such  inestimable  value  in  the 
study  of  the  Quaker  poet.  It  is  far  more  than  an  exhaustive 
bibliography,  to  be  consulted  by  everyone  who  wishes  author¬ 
itative  and  documented  data  on  the  writings  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  It  comprises  a  complete  survey  of 
Whittier’s  literary  life  and  labors.  The  book  is  composed 
of  five  parts :  Editions  and  leafiets,  arranged  chronologically ; 
poems,  arranged  alphabetically;  prose  essays  and  tales,  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically,  and  letters  to  the  press,  arranged 
chronologically;  newspapers  edited  by  Whittier;  and  biog¬ 
raphy  and  criticism,  by  Pauline  F.  Pulsifer,  of  the  Haverhill 
Public  Library,  arranged  chronologically.  And  as  if  that 
were  not  enough  to  beguile  the  book  collector  and  student 
of  American  literature,  Mr.  Currier  has  provided  eleven 
appendices,  so  full  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  poet’s 
works  as  to  be  overwhelming.  These  include:  Pseudonyms 
and  early  initialled  and  unsigned  poems;  editions  of  the 
collected  writings;  sheet  music  editions;  editions  for  the  use 
of  the  blind;  advance  printings  made  by  Fred  Brown  of 
Amesbury ;  the  Whittier  leaflet  “Pericles” ;  hymns  taken  from 
Whittier  poems;  “A  Love  Letter,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Essex  Gazette  in  1830 ;  poems  incorrectly  attributed  to  Whit¬ 
tier;  first  printings  within  a  book  or  pamphlet  of  Whittier’s 
prose  and  verse,  1828-1892 ;  chronology  of  the  poems.  In 
the  prefatory  note  Mr.  Currier  stresses  the  need  of  just  such 
a  bibliography  to  correct  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  pre¬ 
vious  studies  and  to  provide  a  work  of  reference  for  the 
legion  of  persons  interested  in  the  Essex  County  poet.  In¬ 
numerable  friends  and  libraries  have  given  generously  of 
their  time  to  assist  in  this  monumental  work,  and  to  them 
Mr.  Currier  expresses  deep  appreciation.  He  also  reveals 
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the  fact  that  in  his  contacts  with  all  this  host  of  friends,  “there 
is  a  general  revival  of  interest  in  the  poet  who  so  well  rep¬ 
resents  the  spirit  behind  the  higher  movements  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  which  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  and  applied  amidst 
the  perplexities  of  the  present.”  The  frontispiece  is  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  lithograph  of  Whittier  about  1838,  by  Sinclair 
of  Philadelphia,  drawn  by  John  Collins  after  the  Porter 
miniature  in  the  Whittier  house  at  Amesbury.  It  shows  a 
youthful  and  militant  countenance  worthy  of  a  leader  of 
contemporary  thought.  There  are  many  other  interesting 
illustrations.  The  full  and  complete  index  is  a  delight  to 
the  research  worker.  Every  library  and  every  bibliophile 
will  consider  this  a  “must”  book. 

Gold  of  Ophir.  The  China  Trade  in  the  Making  of 
America.  By  Sydney  Greenbie  and  Marjorie  Barstow 
Greenbie.  Revised  edition,  with  Introduction  by  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson.  1937.  330  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  iUus. 

New  York:  WUson-Erickson.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  romance  of  the  China  trade  has  been  a  favorite  theme 
for  writers  for  many  years.  Much  of  the  data  for  this  book 
was  secured  from  private  diaries  and  letter-books,  which  are 
always  an  authentic  source  for  any  history.  It  tells  of  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  the  lure  of  the  wealth  of  the  Par 
East  in  building  up  the  American  nation.  It  includes  the 
exploits  of  our  early  merchant  marine,  of  the  whalers,  the 
story  of  the  clippers  and  the  California  gold  rush.  The 
period  covered  is  between  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War.  There  is  much  of  Jacob  Crowninshield  and  the 
Grand  Turk  of  Salem,  and  the  face  of  the  Hong  merchant 
Houqua  embellishes  the  book  as  a  frontispiece.  It  is  a  read¬ 
able  volume  of  popular  appeal  and  is  well  worth  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  second  edition.  A  complete  index  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  supplied. 

Gallows  Hill.  By  Frances  Winwar.  1937.  292  pp., 
small  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $2.50. 

Salem  witchcraft  seems  to  have  been  the  popular  theme 
of  several  writers  the  past  year  and  Miss  WinwaPs  novel  is 
counted  among  them.  This  episode  in  American  history  is 
too  forbidding  and  dour  for  a  successful  story.  Many  have 
tried  it  before — dramatists  and  writers  of  fiction — and  have 
had  little  success.  Miss  Winwar’s  research  among  the  old 
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records  of  Salem  is  evident  on  every  page.  She  has  done  a 
good  piece  of  work  in  her  use  of  the  language  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  in  the  locations  of  the  various  happenings, 
which  are  generally  authentic,  and  she  has  imbibed  the 
atmosphere  of  the  times  to  some  extent.  But  her  characters, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  drawn  from  the  derelicts  of 
the  social  life  of  the  community.  To  be  sure,  many  of  the 
principals  in  the  delusion  previously  had  been  in  court  for 
various  misdemeanors,  which  did  not  help  them  when  serious 
charges  began  to  be  made.  We  wish  that  she  might  have 
worked  into  her  story  a  picture  of  the  many  God-fearing 
Puritans  of  the  better  class,  who,  while  believing  in  witch¬ 
craft  as  nearly  everyone  did  in  those  days,  sensed  the  horror 
and  fanaticism  of  the  whole  miserable  affair.  The  plot  is 
uninteresting.  Love  and  romance  have  no  place  amid  such 
frightening  surroundings.  The  fact  that  this  story  is  not 
up  to  Miss  Winwar^s  standard  is  to  be  attributed  more  to 
the  subject  than  to  the  author. 

Collecting  Old  English  Lustre.  By  Jeannette  R.  Hodg- 
don.  Illustrated  by  Reproductions  of  Specimens  from 
the  Author’s  Collection.  1937.  64  pp.,  small  quarto, 
14  plates.  Portland,  Maine ;  The  Southworth-An- 
thoensen  Press.  Price,  $2.50. 

In  this  worthwhile  book,  Mrs.  Hodgdon  writes  interest¬ 
ingly  of  her  collecting,  from  the  time  when  she  began, 
many  years  ago,  by  purchasing  a  small  copper  lustre  jug, 
with  the  bottom  missing,  in  Rockland,  Maine,  for  three 
dollars  and  a  half,  to  a  description  of  her  fine  collection 
today.  A  lifetime  devoted  to  the  study  of  history,  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  has  proved  an  adequate  background  for  the 
text  of  this  book.  Her  examples  have  been  drawn  from  vari¬ 
ous  countries  of  the  world  which  she  has  visited,  and  her 
information  is  accurate  and  specimens  choice.  The  plates 
in  collotype,  made  by  Arthur  Jaffe  of  New  York,  are  very 
realistic  and  add  value  to  the  book.  All  interested  in  lustre 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  inexpensive  and  informative  volume. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Publishing,  1837-1937.  1937. 
83  pp.,  12  mo.,  paper,  illus.  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

This  is  a  most  attractive  brochure  issued  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  centenary  of  this  famous  publishing  firm.  When 
the  business  was  organized  by  Charles  C.  Little  and  James 
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Brown,  Boston  had  a  population  of  only  80,000,  but  was 
soon  to  become  “The  Hub  of  the  Universe,”  according  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  This  early  inheritance  in  the  book 
field  dates  back  to  1784,  however,  when  Ebenezer  Battelle 
opened  a  bookstore  on  Marlborough  Street.  Both  Little  and 
Brown  were  of  old  New  England  stock,  the  former  a  native 
of  Kennebunk,  Maine,  and  the  latter  of  Acton.  During  the 
first  years,  the  firm  gave  much  time  to  legal  publications, 
becoming  the  foremost  house  in  America  in  this  field.  Of 
the  works  of  Simon  Greenleaf  and  Joseph  Story  published 
by  Little  and  Brown,  the  London  Law  Magazine  paid  this 
notable  tribute:  “It  is  no  mean  honor  to  America  that  her 
schools  of  jurisprudence  have  produced  two  of  the  finest 
writers  and  finest  authorities  of  this  century — the  great  and 
good  man  who  has  just  been  taken  from  us  (Judge  Joseph 
Story)  and  his  worthy  and  eminent  associate.  Professor 
Greenleaf.  Upon  the  existing  law  of  contracts  and  the  law 
of  evidence  more  light  has  shone  from  the  new  world  thtin 
from  all  the  lawyers  who  adorn  the  courts  of  Europe.”  No 
less  now  than  in  the  old  days.  Little,  Brown  and  Company’s 
books  comprise  many  of  the  best  sellers  and  most  important 
works  in  all  fields  of  literature.  Their  purchase  of  Roberts 
Brothers  in  1898,  and  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  press  in  1917, 
added  to  their  long  list  of  successful  books  which  have  come 
from  this  press. 

On  a  New  England  Campus.  By  Frances  Lester  Warner. 
1937.  280  pp.,  small  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  Price,  $2.50. 

Every  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  will  welcome  a  new 
volume  on  the  past  and  present  activities  of  this  old  insti¬ 
tution  which  this  year  is  celebrating  its  centenary.  And  those 
who  are  not  among  the  alumnae  will  wish  they  could  be  so 
counted  after  reading  Frances  Warner’s  most  entertaining  and 
fascinating  story.  The  author,  who  was  graduated  in  1911, 
has  spent  more  than  a  year  as  a  guest  of  Mount  Holyoke, 
in  preparation  for  this  work,  and  she  gives  us  a  picture  not 
only  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  place,  but  of  the  very 
lives  of  those  who  have  promoted  its  scholarship  during 
these  many  years.  One  of  the  wittiest  of  American  essayists, 
her  sense  of  humor  permeates  every  page,  and  consequently 
there  is  not  a  dull  chapter  in  the  book.  Such  chapter  head¬ 
ings  as  “Campus  at  Sunrise,”  “Curriculum,  plus,”  “Prom 
and  May  Day,”  ‘Tjibrary  Traditions,”  “Mountain  Day,” 
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“The  Button  Field,”  will  recall  pleasant  memories,  and 
accounts  of  intercollegiate  debates,  college  picnics,  campus 
pets,  college  foods,  and  other  tales  of  college  life,  comparing 
the  old  with  the  modern,  are  especially  alluring.  An  auth¬ 
orized  biographical  sketch  of  President  Mary  E.  Woolley,  and 
word-pictures  of  early  Presidents  and  Professors,  will  be  read 
with  delight.  The  volume  has  many  interesting  illustrations. 


From  a  painting  by  Capt.  Samuel  Stiness, 


